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‘* PREFERENCE,” 


a charmine norelette. by Cano irse Lease Frevp, will be- 
gin in HAnren’s Bazan, November 19, 1898, 








THE CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

The special cut paper pattern designs, which have proved 

to be #0 popular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, have been resumed for the autumn season. 
‘These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, at a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
most select Paris designs The patterns are made in one 
standard size only. An order coupon with prices and fur- 
ther details will be found on page 963 


JDEOPLE are saving that the auction sale of boxes for 
the Horse Show will prove whether society is to be a 
spendthrift or a miser this season. Those who think they 
are the knowing ones declare that the price at which the 
first box is knocked down will be the key-note by which 
the tradespeople may tune their winter expectations. If 
this be true, then the sound of the auctioneer’s voice on 
November 4 will be worth listening for. The Assembly 
Room at the Garden will be worth seeing, too, for it will 
hold a representative gathering of New York men and wo- 
men of society. Many of them—most of them, in fact— 
will come up to town for the express purpose of bidding 
at the sale, and will then go back to the country for an- 
other week. The first general movement cityward will 
be for the Horse Show itself, which opens Monday, No- 
vember 14. This seems to the outsider like a sort of pro- 
logue spoken to the public before the curtain really goes 
up on the winter season. Only, instead of following the 
old stage custom and sending a special functionary to 
deliver the announcement, the company itself appears en 
masse. It is not quite easy to understand why the season 
is said to be opened with the annual Tuxedo ball, which 
this year occurred October 28. It seems as if this should 
more properly be said to close the out-of-town festivities, 
since it is the last important function in the country, and 
to the Horse Show should be assigned the honor of inau- 
gurating the gayeties of town life 


How long the autumn Horse Show will retain its im- 
portance as a social event it is not easy to guess, A 
spring herse show, to be held in the open air, has been 
determined upon, and, since fashion is proverbially fickle, 
there is no telling what transfer of favor nay come. Two 
atiempts have already been made to hold an open-air horse 
show in New York, but the weather frowned and wept upon 
both occasions. However, a new association will again 
make the attempt, the second week of next May, and of 
each succeeding May if the events warrant it. An open- 
air show would be inealeulably more picturesque than 
one of the Garden affairs, and would be quite as valuable 
a millinery and gown exhibition for the summer season 
as the present show is for the winter. Mr. George Gould, 
Mr. T. Suffern Tuiler, and the other well-known men who 
are interested in the spring show, intend to provide sev- 
eral spectacular features. There will be an old-fashioned 
inp, where an old-fashioned coach will halt and change 
horses, while an old fashioued host serves the thirsty pas- 
sengers, Here, too, will gather the hunters for a typical 
old-time * meet,” with its scarlet coats and its yelping 
pack. These things may prove to be rivals to the mil- 
linery and the spring gowns, it is true, and in that case 
the autumn show would still claim a monopoly of its 
present raiwn d'étre 


Or all the city houses in this country, perhaps the four 
Vanderbilt mansions in Fifth Avenue are the most famil- 
iar in appearance to the general public. The brown- 
stone ‘ twins,” across the corner from St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, are thought by many good judges to be the most 
perfect type of a great city house to be found in New 
York. Ove of these houses belongs to Mr. George Van- 
derbilt, and the other to Mrs. Sloane, formerly Miss Van- 
derbilt. For mouths the Sloane house has been hooded 
in canvas, and the passers-by have been wondering what 
was going on. The casual observer will never really know 
what has been done behind those canvas screens, A few 
bites taken out of the wall and filled with great stained- 
glass windows and the rechiselling of the carved stone- 
work will be about all that he will see; and yet a million 
dollars will not pay for all the work that is being done, 
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and, when finished, Mrs. Sloane’s house will be a palace 
worthy to rank with the great house of Cornelius Vander- 
bilt a little farther up the Avenue. If Mrs, Sloane’s hous? 
is to be taken as an indication of the trend of fashion 
in architecture, then French designs of the last century are 
to continue to rule. The great ball-room is to be in the 
style of the Louis Quinze period; the library, of the Louis 
Quatorze; the salon, of the Louis Seize; while at least 
one of the bedrooms will be in the style of the Empire. 
New York, as well as the other American cities, now has 
many houses which, both for the magnificence of their 
interiors and for the treasures of art they contain, are 
quite as well worth seeing as some of the foreign palaces. 
Therefore it is a very welcome whisper which is being 
circulated to the effect that some of these houses will be 
opened occasionally, and that visitors properly accredited 
will be admitted on the payment of a small fee. The fee 
would be turned over to some charitable purpose. Lucky 
indeed would be the object selected to benefit by this new 
departure! Curiosity was not forgotten in the make-up 
of the average American. 


Up in Boston almost everybody does more or less think- 
ing. Consequently the citizens take it quite calmly when 
the Mayor himself produces a thought of such novelty 
and originality as would fairly startle other municipalities 
less favored in their administrative corps. It was the 
Boston city government which quailed not before the 
Vheatre hat and the wearers thereof, but took hold of the 
problem and solved it. They decided that “low, flat 
head-coverings,” not more than three inches in height, 
might be worn in the public playhouses. Now they are 
engaged upon a matter of more domestic import. Boston 
has a number of public bath-bouses, which do « rushing 
business through the summer season. When winter comes 
they are necessarily closed, and this waste of city material 
is what has been troubling Mayor Quincy. In one of 
these houses, moreover, was installed a mangle, which, 
during the bathing season, turned out 3000 towels per 
day. The empty bathing-houses were bad enough, but 
the idle mangle was not to be endured by New England 
thrift. So the Mayor thought it over, and finally sug- 
gested that the city take in washing. -Mangles could be 
installed in other bath-houses, and an immense number of 
Bostonese could be laundered, so to speak, in the course 
of every day. The work would be done for the poorer 
people, and at cut rates, so the Mayor felt that his scheme 
would be a measure of philanthropy as well as of thrift: 
It is said that the washer-women and the Chinamen have 
been also thinking, and that their conclusions do not tally 
with those of the Mayor. 


Ir is rather unusual to find society women taking an 
active interest in a strike. The ladies’ tailors, however, 
have succeeded in interesting some prominent womea in 
their grievances, and the experience will be good for both 
elements. Probably the women themselves have some 
curiosity as to what becomes of the good round prices 
which are paid to many tailors. The workmen claim to 
receive only starvation wages. The employers, on the 
other hand, say that good workmen get good wages, and 
that it is only the incompetent hands which are idle or ill 
paid. However this may be, the striking tailors seem de- 
ligiited to have interested these prominent women—a de- 
light, it must be admitted, which their employers do not 
seem to share. At any rate, the more that women learn 
about the workers, who, under the inevitable régime of city 
life, so seldom come into direct contact with the buyer, 
the better it will be all around. 


AMERICAN girls who are thinking of going to Paris to 
study, and who intend to dispense with the presence of 
a chaperon, cannot do better than keep on thinking about 
it yet a little longer before they take the plunge. A sen- 
sible article on the life of American girl students in Paris 
appeared recently in the New York Sun. It did not tell 
the whole truth, perhaps because the whole truth would 
be better untold. But it did tell part of the truth, for it 
said that ‘‘ many of the girls waste their time, injure their 
health, grow lax in their moral views, get into slatternly 
habits, and come back unfitted for home and society, and 
not fitted for anything else.” There is much that is de- 
lightful and fascinating about the life, and if one could 
be absolutely sure of a girl’s physical and moral strength 
as well as the soundness of her common-sense, then ev- 
ery woman who has lived in and loved Paris would say, 
“Go on, my dear; you'll have some of the happiest days 
of your life over there.” As it is, however, it will be hard 
to find a thonghtful woman, who has known thoroughly 
the life of the American-girl colony in Paris, who will 
say that she would willingly send her own daughter to 
face the same trials and temptations. Rapturous letters 
from thut colony come home by every steamer. And 
most of them are sincere. But the American girl has an 
enormous adaptability, and she is quite capable of chan- 
ging her mental and moral point of view without even 
realizing that she has done so. Environment is a force 
as powerful as it is subile, and the girl who contemplates 
an encounter with the atmosphere of the Latin Quarter 
will do well to provide herself with every bit of availa- 
ble armor 


An effort has been made by the Academy of Design to 
introduce in its curriculum a course of study in the art of 
medal-engraving. If it succeeds, a 
ficld of work will be opened, and 
for distinction extended to our studenfs. 

A general public knows little of the varied departments 


w and important 
ter opportunities 
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of technical work which go to make up, when good, the 
sum of special excellences, It is apt to take the work of 
specialists for granted, and fails to realize that in the suc- 
cess of the whole the success of minor departments has 
been involved. How many persons understand, for in- 
stance, that a man who can successfully design and paint 
monograms on carriages is able to win for himself a dis- 
tinct eminence in his profession, and to become a man 
sought after by moneyed employers? So it is in the arts. 
The well-worn roads have been defined, and all the popu- 
lace recognizes them, but an indefinite number of by-paths 
have been overlooked. The art which has been employed 
in the designing and engraving of the coins which we 
handle every day, the medals which we use to commem- 
orate special occasions, is an art in itself, with the names 
of its contributors as well known among their fellow- 
craftsmen as those of great painters among their brethren 
of the brush. 

The means of acquiring a knowledge of all the arts and 
professions are not always made easy for the outsider. But 
certainly Che purpose of placing before our young students 
so desirable an opportunity as that which the Academy of 
Design now proposes is one to be encouraged and desired. 
New opportunities mean new inspirations, and much dor- 
mant talent of no uncommon kind may be developed by 
it among our young men and women. 


WE are not apt to regard women in the light of suc- 
cessful landscape-gardeners, although Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont, in the laying out of her grounds at Hempstead, 
is said to have reached results which few skilled artists 
could have equalled. Indeed, some authorities have gone 
so far as to say that the only part of her grounds which 
are not strictly beautiful are those left to the landscape- 
gardener she employs. 

As even greater proof, however, of the ability shown by 
women in this new departure in the arts, there can be 
cited the now seemingly well-established fact that the 
laying out of some important lands, about a new and still 
more important building at our Capitol, has been put into 
the hands of a young woman, who has been carefully 
trained for the work, and who will go abroad shortly to 
make further studies in it. 

Few of us know much about the possibilities of land- 
scape-gardening, or anything of the questions involved in 
the laying out of land, although in our own Central Park 
we have one of the most beautiful examples which the 
world affords of what can be done with an unpromising 
and ragged bit of earth. Few women certainly have been 
inspired to make it their profession, and yet it would seem 
to be a work which, above all others, would attract them. 
It involves the creation of the beautiful and association 
with Nature, a knowledge of her resources, and much 
health-giving life in the open air. We wish most heartily 
that some of our younger women would feel themselves 
inclined towards it. There is immense scope for work, 
and the demand for proficients is every day increasing. 
But, leaving the more ambitious undertakings involved in 
the construction of parks or landed estates out of the 
question, there is still some real missionary work to be 
done among those who know nothing of what can be 
done with their small gardens, their flower - beds and 
shrubs, who waste their opportunities, and so miss the re- 
fining influence of beautiful surroundings accomplished 
by simple methods lying well within their means. 


Miss Heten Gov p, in her letter to the Municipal 
Assembly of New York, acknowledging its resolutions 
thanking her for her contributions to the funds of the 
government and her disinterested service in behalf of the 
soldiers and sailors, says, ‘‘ It did not seem as though I 
deserved any thanks from the city, for an American wo- 
man should stand ready to serve her country to the extent 
of her ability, but I shall always value this expression of 
appreciation and good-will.” One can hardly refrain 
from hoping that so noble and so generous a woman as 
Miss Gould bag proved herself to be will never reach that 
stage when she thinks that she does deserve to be thanked 
Were she to get there, half the value of the most munifi- 
cent of ber gifts would be destroyed. Impersonality in 
beneficence—being able to give without self-consciousness, 
self-esteem, or self-congratulation—is the ideal in philan- 
thropy, but the very ardor of our gratitude helps us often 
to rob our benefactors of those very qualities—qualitics 
which in reality constitute their greatest claim to our es- 
teem. One watches a youthful benefactor of his time 
with strange solicitude, whether the gifts bestowed be those 
of heroism, talent, or, as in Miss Gould’s case, of untiring 
help. One wants the hero always to be brave, the talented 
always to be ansullied, the: gencrous always to be disin- 
terested. One has much the same feeling as that which is 
inspired by the contemplation of beautiful young man- 
hood or womanhood, when a cry breaks out in the heart. 
Heine gave utterance to it in those exquisite lines, un- 
translatable in their delicacy and beauty, in which he 
likegs the maiden whom he looks at to a flower, and he 
w to lay his hand on her head and pray that God 
may always preserve her so pure, so fair, and so bright. 


THERE is something peculiarly tragic in the death of 
the two physicians in Vienna from bubonic plague. A 
series of experiments under Dr. Barisch had been carried 
on for some time, in order that the bacilli of this noxious 
disease might be discovered and understood. Dr. Barisch 
succumbed to his own enthusiasms, and now Dr. Muller, 
who nursed him, is dead. Dr. Muller, even after being 
attacked, continued his investigations, and wrote a com- 
plete diagnosis of his own condition. As he analyzed his 
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symptoms, from hour to hour, he pasted his reports on 
the windows of his room, until his fever and his pain 
overcame him. Some nurses in the bacteriological labora- 
tory have also been attacked, and it has been reported 
that fear of the disease spreading still further is being en- 
tertained. One finds it difficult to credit certain reports 
which say that the anti-Semitic press of Vienna is accus- 
ing the Jewish doctors, and that an outburst by the mob 
may be feared if the plague gets beyond control. Let us 
hope that we in this country are never to know any of 
- the evils and the cruelties which this anti-Semitic rage has 
led to in Europe. 


Ir was an inspiring spectacle—that of a President in 
office, bishops in assembly, and delegates to a church 
convention unveiling a peace cross, on a high elevation 
outside the city, from which it can always look down on 
the national Capitol and the dwelling -place of those to 
whom is intrusted the preservation of their country’s 
honor. It was even asa spectacle a sight worth seeing, 
with the bright October sun overhead; and the glow of 
autumn’s beauty everywhere, the canonicals of the clergy, 
the bright colors of the bishops’ hoods, and the pretty 
dresses of the visitors assembled on the site of the new 
cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul. And yet it is as 
something more than an imposing spectacle that the 
ceremonies at Washington last week have interested us. 
Explain it as one will, on economic or religious grounds, 
newer conceptions in regard to peace are growing the 
world over. The Czar—inspired by spiritual ecstasy some 
have said, impelled by economic considerations others 
have maintained—startled Europe with enunciation on the 
subject. Congresses for peace are summoned, monthly 
meetings are held in private, and influences are exerted 
in every direction to widen an understanding of the sub- 
ject. 


Litre Queen Wilhelmina, it is said, has objected to her 
portrait which adorns the new stamps issued in commem- 
oration of her enthronement, and the die is to be destroy- 
ed. With her hair drawn up on the top of her head and 
surmounted by a crown, she is made to look a woman 
twice her years, And little Queen Wilhelmina is right. 
It is not every day that one can be a queen at eighteen, 
and beautiful and girlish besides. To misinform poster- 
ity on so important a subject, and to be made to appear 
before it as both old and ugly, would be a sin for which 
no self-respecting sovereign would like to hold herself 
responsible. 





| a OUR PARIS 
| LETTER 


N ADAME CARNOT died and was buried this week 
with that grandiose type of funeral that convention 
seems to demand for the wife of an ex-President, but 
which, when one thinks of it, is more than anything else 
a reminiscence of a primitive civilization. In early days 
a scanty population made the eternal loss of one from out 
of it a universal tragedy. The individual had an im- 
portance, and all maakiod, by a common instinct, saw his 
death in its true proportions. In our time the world is 
in a hurry, and, as said Talleyrand, nobody is ever missed. 
Death sinks to the level of a mere incident, and its pas- 
— significance is restricted to the people who suffer 
yy it. 

I do not doubt that the three sons and the son-in-law of 
Madame Carnot were duly afflicted and solemnized dur- 
ing the pomp of the magnificent funeral service at the 
Madeleine. But everybody else did nothing but talk 
through the entire mass. The generals and politicians 
discussed the “affair”; the corps diplomatique discussed 
something or other; one had the disconcerting sensation 
that the world was in so very much of a hurry that nobody 
could afford to waste so much as an hour either in mourn- 
ing the distinguished woman whom it had known well 
in many ways, or in listening to fine music, or in taking 
part in a religious service. The music was particularly 
beautiful. Saint-Sa@ns played a funeral march while the 
procession was entering the church, and among other 
things came afterwards a “ Requiem” and ‘‘ Ego Sum” 
of Gounod’s, the allegretto from Beethoven's symphony 
in A, Mozart's ‘‘ Libera,” the “ Sanctus” and “ Pie Jesu” 
of Theodore Dubois, and Gabriel Faure’s ‘‘ In Paradisum.” 
Contrary to custom, the flowers were heaped upon the 
bier during the mass. The President and Mrs. Faure 
sent magnificent roses and orchids. 

Madame Carnot was buried in that pretty little ceme- 
= | in Passy, near the ‘Trocadero, where Maria Bashkirt- 
seff lies. She had just finished superintending the build 
ing of an oratory there for the Carnot fami 
but harmonious structure, lighted by a sained 
dow representing the Virgin aud Child. 








ly, a simple 
-glass win- 


She was a woman who still had a great deal of weight 
in Paris, and with public men. Madame Carnot was left 
with a very good income after her husband’s death, of 
twenty thousand dollars or so a year, and lived delight 
fully in the Avenue de l’Alma. She received all through 
the winter, and her salon, while little talked about, was 
perhaps one of the most influential in Paris. She was a 
representative of that odd sort of education given French 
girls forty years ago. Everybody remembers that she 
was the daughter of the celebrated political economist 
Dupont-White, and that she translated John Stuart Mill 
into French, and at the same time she made some of the 
funniest possible mistakes in geography in talking to for- 
gn ambassadors and visitors while she was at the 
Elysée. 


Her husband was a man as largely influenced by the 
women of his family as any one can be who is not abso- 
lutely without character. His mother mapped out every- 
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thing for him—he was to be an engineer—and his wife 
practically made him President. Her fine and irreproach- 
able character was generally known, but she was a much 
more ambitious woman than is generally supposed. Those 
who knew her well saw this in the marriages she made 
for two of her sons, both of whom married the very un- 
attractive daughters of an enormously rich soap-manufac- 
turer. 


Maurice Donnay, in an amusing little skit called “‘ An 
Interview,” in one of the daily papers, gives his opinion 
in answer to the question, “‘ Who is to succeed Stephane 
Mallarmé as prince of poets?” ‘I will answer by an 
anecdote,” he said. ‘Ten years ago, accompanied by a 
young child, I wanted to cross the Place de Opéra; it 
was at the time when they were acclimating ‘Lohengrin’ 
in France. The place was defended by policemen and 
municipal guards, occupying the entire space. ‘No one 
can pass,’ a brigadier said to me, brutally. *‘ But,’ I an- 
swered, with authority, ‘I am obliged to go to the Rue 
Auber; I am the-chef des passants, and this child with me 
is the chef des gamins.’ ‘The brigadier saluted, and gave 
us two of his men as escort. I imagine that this title of 
prince of poets is as elusive as that of chef des passants 
or chef des gamins. Why have a prince of poets when 
all the poets are gods?” 

“ Why have a poet - laureate?” I said to myself—‘ an- 
other survival of a primitive civilization.” But I began 
to read over again my Mallarmé, a litle forgotten after 
summer wanderings, and to understand over again why 
les jeunes took him us their leader. 

it you had ever seen him about Paris, it is possible that 
you might have taken him for a poet, surely not for a 
prince. He looked like a little government employé, and 
not a well-paid one, with his thin figure, his ill-fitting 
coat, and his short gray beard. Asa matter of fact, he 
was not well paid for anything. He lived by his salary 
as English teacher in one of the French lycées. His 
poems never brought in money. One buys a photograph 
of Mallarmé at home as one buys every other celebrity at 
home, and is surprised to see how bourgeoise and simple 
were his surroundings. He gave the rare and admirable 
example of a purely simple and artistic life. His books 
were scarcely known outside of a little circle of friends. 
He never wrote in the newspapers, never came before the 
public in any way; and the Supreme Justice granted bim 
to die on a summer vacation, at the close of a beautiful 
summer evening, in the midst of a simple country land- 
scape that he loved. 


Mallarmé should not be called an homme de lettres, but 
a musicien de lettres. He knew how to arrange words so 
as to give them a certain consonance, which gave one pre- 
cisely the same requisite sensations as music, Unfortu- 
nately, while using words as musical harmonies, he had 
for his medium of interpretation French verse, which is 
absolutely confined by inviolable laws, and Mallarmé was 
lawless. If he has founded a school, it will never live in 
French literature. If he lives alone, he will always be 
for the few a source of enchantment. 

I never pretended to understand all of Mallarmé, but 
what a delight are the things that do appeal tome! This 
bit of prose, Mrisson d’ Hiver (the first breath of winter), 
I have half a mind to translate for you,in case you have 
not at hand acopy of Morceaux Choisis, which contains all 
his best things: 


“This Dresden clock, which loses time and strikes 
thirteen among its flowers and its gods, to whom did it 
belong? I think that it came from Saxony by the long 
diligences of other days 


‘(Strange shadows hang from the worn-out window- 


panes.) 

“ And your Venetian glass, deep as a cold fountain, in a 
border of faded scrolls, who has mirrored herself in it? 
Ah! Lam sure that more than one woman has bathed in 
this water the sin of her beauty; perhaps I should dis- 
cover a phantom if I looked long enough, 

‘**(I see spiders’ webs at the tops of the long win- 
dows.) 

“Our cupboard too is very old; see how the fire reddens 
its sad wood; the shrunken curtains have their age, and 
the tapestry of the chairs naked of their paste, and the 
old engravings on the walls, and all our old things. Does 
not it even seem to you as though even the finches and 
the bluebird had faded a little with time? 

**(Do not think of the spiders’ webs that tremble at the 
top of the tall windows. ) 

** You love all these things, and that is why I wish to 
live near you. Did you not desire, oh, my sister, with the 
regard of long ago, that in one of my poems should ap 

ear these words, ‘The grace of things that are faded’? 
New objects displease you; you also they make afraid 
with their crying boldness, and you feel the need of wear- 
ing them out, something which is very difficult for all 
those who do not love action. 

“Come, close your old German almanac, which you read 
attentively, although it appeared more than a hundred 
years ago, and the kings that it announces are all dead, 
and, reclining on this antique carpet. with my head 
against your pale robe, O calm child, I will talk to you for 
hours; there are no longer any fields, and the streets are 
empty. I will talk to you of our old things. Are you 
absent-minded? 

**(Those spiders’ webs shine at the top of the long win- 
dows. )” 


The first new play of the best theatres has come out 
with ‘‘ Colinette” at the Odéon. It is a piece in four acts, 
of the Sardou type, the Sardou of ‘‘ Pamela” and not 
‘Mme, Sans Géne.” Colinette is a little bourgeoise mar- 
ried to the Marquis de Ronoray, an emigré re-entered into 
grace after the return of Louis XVIII. Colinette, as al- 
ways happens in plays, is despised by her husband's 
family until she is noticed by the King. As also usually 
happens in plays, an old friend of the Marguis’s, a general 
of the Empire, takes refuge with the Marquis, which pro- 
duces complications, as the old friend leaves certain com- 
promising papers with de Ronoray, which lead to his ar- 
rest, Something very serious, we are led to believe, is 
about to ay to him, when Colinette, in the fourth act, 
appears before the King and demands grace. Such is 
**Colinette,” which will probably one day go to Ameri- 
ca, and certainly not be worth the going. 

KATHARINE DE FOREST. 
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THE PRIEST AND THE PIPER, 
A HALLOWEEN FANTASY. 
See illustration on front page. 


Scenz.— Night before All- Hallows day. The moon at the 
full iuminates the world with a strangely bright and 
supernatural lustre. A winding and lonely road, loosely 
paved with cobblestones, twists in and out among the rocks 
and thorn-bushes, all bathed in a flood of milky brightness. 
In the distance the silent walls of the castle huddle, high in 
the air, upon the steep peak of the stony hill, The hill 
and the castle drop a shadow, like a blot of ink, across the 
road in the distance. 

Enter two figures—a piper in red and yellow pied,carrying hia 
pipes limp and empty over his arm, and a fat priest bend- 
ing under the load of a huge basket of provisions for the 
monastery kitchen. 


Priest. Holy Saints! What a time of night to be out 
upon Halloween, with ghosts and disembodied souls about, 
as thick as rabbits! Why did not the Father Superior 
send the sumpter-mule to the market, as he promised? A 
murrain on bim! 

Piper. How bright the blessed moon doth shine! It 
sifis into my brains from above and tangles my poor wits 
an it were all in white cobwebs. [ Sings. 


Sing high; sing ho; the carrion crow, 
The cookoo and the sparrow, 
My doxy gay, 
In bright array, 
Doth lie among the yarrow. 


Priest. May the Father Superior choke for wind, to for- 
get the sumpter-mule and to leave me to walk at night 
with no better companion than this crazy fellow! Keep 
nigher to me, good fool. Dost know that this night the 
souls of men and women quit their bodies and roam abroad 
to find the spot wherein they are to lie? What an we 
should meet such a disembodied soul? Thou wouldst not 
run away and leave me alone, sweet chuck, wouldst thou? 
A plague upon this heavy basket! An I had but the 
sumpter-mule! 

Piper. Nay, not I; I will not leave thee—I fear no dis- 
embodied soul. The soul is, as it were, only a little tiny 
thing like a mouse. Harkee to this. My father was an 
alderman. One day comes he home and finds my little 
sister asleep. Out from her mouth there popped some- 
what like a little black mouse and ran away into a crack 
in the wall. Well, good father, my father watched, and 
by-and-by the little tiny thing comes running back across 
the floor. Down my father sets his foot right upon it, 
whereupon it squeaked like a bat and lay all of a heap. 
Alackaday! ’twas my little sister's soul, though he knew 
it not. 

Priest. And what of your little sister, good fool? What 
happed her? 

iper. Alackaday! she, r soul, was as dead as any 
stone. That was before I slept with my head to the south 
and my wits oozed out of the soles of my feet. [Sings. 


As I went over the hill, the hill, 
I met a lady fair. 

With a golden comb in her lily-white hand 
She combed her golden hair. 


Priest. Sancte Benedicte, ora pro nobis. The knave is 
as mad as any hare. I would I were safe at home. To 
forget the sumpter-mule! May the Father Superior’s 
joints be wracked amain with stretching pains for this! 

Piper. And the lady of the castle yonder—her soul 
walksalso. Last Michaelmas I piped for ’em in the castle 
kitchen, and heard it all. My lord baron hath hair as 
black as a brush and skin as swart as a Moor's. He sits 
a-brooding with his chin on his fist, and my lady sits in 
her bower and weeps and pines. Once there was a young 
knight clad all in scarlet, and then my lady smiled like 
any rose. Then one day the gallant lay dead with a knife 
atwixt his ribs, and since then my lady weeps and weeps. 

[The Priest groans and shifis his heavy burden to the 
other arm. 

Piper. One night my lady’s soul walked along the wall 
like acat. Long Tom Bowman beheld her, and that day 
week fell he into the well and was drowned. One even 
her ghost, all thin and white like yonder cloud, comes 
into the scullery. Doll the scullery wench saw it, and 
three days after—an a would believe it—she chokes upon 
a Jump of gristle. [ Sings. 

She combed her hair with a golden comb 
As she came o’er the lea, 

And I took her by the lily-white hand 
And led her away with me. 


Priest. He promised the sumpter-mule should be sent 
by five o’clock. To leave me to travel back alone with 
this heavy load and a madman for company! I wish he 
may catch the sweating pest. 

[ They enter the shadow of the castle and the hill where 
it blots out the road, and are swallowed from sight in 
the inky blackness. They have ceased talking, and 
only the rattling of the loose stones beneath their feet 
breaks the dead silence. Suddenly the two figures 
emerge again.into the brightness upon the other side 
of the shadow. 

Priest. If ever I go to the market again without sump 
ter-mule or fit company may the plague of Job fall upon 
me! 

Piper. I saw something white up yonder as we passed 
by at the castle postern. 

Priest. Hasten, good fool; yonder is the cross-road and 
the shrine of Saint Benedict. Two furlongs more and we 
are at home. 

Piper (looking over his shoulder). I see something white 
coming down the bridle-path. 

Priest. Omnes sancti angeli et archangeli, ora pro no- 
bis! 

Piper. It comes fast like the shadow of a cloud, only it 
is white. 

Priest. Sancte Petre, Sancte Paule, Sancte Andrea, 
Sancte Joannes, ora pro nobis! 

[A shape passes swiftly by and is gone. The Piper 
stumbles back against the Priest, cackling like a goose, 
and the Priest lets fall his basket with its provisions 
upon the road. 

Piper. "Twas the lady of the castle! 

Priest. She followed thee! She followed thee! She did 
not follow me! Howarp PY te. 








1 GROUP OF INTERESTING BOOKS. 
MONG the happiest fancies of the hour, Mr. Guy 
d Wetmore Carryl’s Fables for the Frivolous may be 
mentioned. The old stories with which we have been fa- 
miliar from childhood, of “The Country Rat and the City 


Rat lhe Fox and the Grapes,” ‘‘ The Cricket and the 
Ant.” “The Wolf and the Lamb,” “The Goose and the 
W ood-cutter, The Peacocks and the Jay,” ** The Breeze 





and the Sun,” are done over again in verse in remarkable 
grace, with rhymes which are positively surprising, while 
Mr. Peter Newell has added illustrations which leave no- 
thing to be desired. The book is one sure to give plea 
sure in the family, to prove an attractive holiday gift, and 
to afford diversion to a circle of friends when read aloud 
For instance, take ‘‘The Impecunious Cricket and the 
Frugal Ant 
There was an ant, a spinster ant, 
Whose virteoes were so many, 
That she became intolerant 
Of those who hadn't any 
She bad a amall and fragal mind, 
Aud lived a life ascetic, 
Nor was her temperament the kind 
That's known as sympathetic. 
I skip details Saffice to say 
That, knocking at her wicket, 
There chanced to come, one autumn day, 
A common garden-cricket, 
So ragged, poor, and needy that, 
Withomt elucidation, 
One saw the symptome of a bat 
Of several months’ daration 


The cricket, in most pathetic way, tells the story of his 
want to the ant 


“I therefore lay aside my pride, 
Aud frankly ask for clothing.” 
“Begone!” the frugal ant replied ; 
“I look on you with loathing 
Your maddy shoes have spoiled the lawn ; 
Your hands have spoiled the fence, too 
If you need money, go and pawn 
Your watch—if you have sense to.” 
The moral is: Albeit lots 
Of people follow Dr. Watta, 
The sluggard, when his means are scant, 
Should seek an uncle, not an ant! 


Most of us remember with much pleasure that delight- 
ful story “‘ The Second Opportunity of Mr. Staplehurst,” 
and not a few have read “ A Clever Wife,” both by Mr. 
This aiways entertaining author gives us 


W. Pett Ridge. 
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a photographic view of the East End of London in his 
new story, entitled By Order of the Magistrate. The central 
character of this story,Maud Emily—called by her friends 
Mordemly—is a girl of thirteen, who belongs to what is 
known as the ‘‘Gilliken Gang.” The girls composing it, 


working all day long in a factory, in the evening go upon 
the streets and engage in all sorts of mad pranks—street 
fighis and other wild and questionable proceedings. The 
little girl Mordemly, whose training has been only that of 
the street, her father in prison, her mother a char-woman, 
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herself sent by order of the magistrate to live for a while in 
a Home where nothing is very homelike, so enlists the read- 
er’s attention that one obtains, while studying her devel- 
opment, a better idea of the possibilities of human nature. 
Through all sorts of defilement the child remains good 
and pure, and a certain innate honesty and strength never 
fail her. The brutality of a drunken Englishman of the 
lower orders, the utter poverty of the surroundings in 
which some Londoners live, and the whole atmosphere of 
the book are in great contrast to anything we know on 
this side the water. Incidentally the work of the Salva- 
tion Army comes pleasantly into view, and the book is 
altogether an interesting contribution to the literature of 
the autumn. 


Since years ago the world welcomed the work of the 
brilliant pen which described “ A Daughter of Heth,” “ A 
Princess of Thule,” *‘ Madcap Violet,” ‘‘ Kilmeny,” and 
“ Macleod of Dare,” Mr. William Black has written nothing 
in his long career finer and stronger than Wild Helin; her 
Escapades, Adventures, and Bitter Sorrows. Looking over 
the ine list of Mr. Black’s books, we find that he has 
entertained and charmed a generation of readers in at 
least twenty-five volumes, not one of which the reader of 
contemporary literature can afford to leave neglected, 
When Mr. Biack’s genius gives us pictures of the High- 
lands, of Highlanders and the life they live, no one sur- 
passes him. It has become the fashion to read with plea- 
sure the later Scotch novelists, but Mr. Black need not 
fear for his laurels, nor is there any danger that his books 
will soon go out of fashion. The singular charm which 
the Scottish romancists have always wielded is possessed 
by him in full measure. Only to read the first paragraph 
of Wild Eelin is to understand something of this magic: 

‘*The calm of a Sabbath morning lay all along the wide 
valley; not a sound disturbed the perfect silence, save 
now and again the call of a curlew or the soft winnowing 
of a pesewepe’s wings; the pools in the Garva River— 
deep and dark and tea brown under the wooded banks, 
but of a bold clear turquoise blue out in the open—were 
still as glass; while the shallows down by the ford, where 
the water raced and chased and glanced and glittered over 
the beds of pebbles, were so far away that the continuous 
smooth murmur of them was hardly audible in the bask- 
ing and sunlit air. The heather was just getting to its 
richest bloom; so that the knolils and slopes and lower 
heights showed every hue and gradation of warm rose 
lilac, touched here and there with the yellowish-green of 
the bracken; but above and beyond these the mountain- 
ous hills stretching to the west—the great undulating 
masses that looked out and over to Knoidart and Glenelg 
and Skye—were of a pale and ethereal azure.” 

This is word-painting of the very finest. As for the 
story itself, it is one to read many times over, and always 
with delight. Wild Helin is finely illustrated by T. de 
Thulstrup, who also adds the grace of illuminating pic- 
tures to Mr. Henry Seton Merriman’s latest ook, Roden’s 
Corner. Possessing in marked and uncommon measure the 
power to hold the reader's interest at the highest point, the 
author of ‘‘ The Sowers,” and ‘‘ With Edged Tools,” in Ro- 
den’s Corner gives us a story of remarkable dramatic pow- 
er; an intensely modern story too, one which deals with 
commercial interests and honor, with money-making and 
speculation, and with that old interest without which 
novels fail to charm the human heart—the interest of love. 
Notwithstanding all in the book that is sordid, all that 
lowers one’s estimate of men under strong tempta- 
tion, there is a wonderful comprehension of pure wo- 
manhood in this book, and a belief in the ultimate 
endurance of love which is refreshing and satisfactory. 
Mr. Merriman’s style abouodsinepigrams. He is mas- 
ter of the art of dramatic entry and exit, and his nov- 
el appeals quite as strongly to.men as* to women. 
Glancing through the pages of Roden’s Oorner, one 
finds such sentences as these: ‘‘His thoughts died 
a natural death at the sight of a real lord, and he 
rose and bowed.” “Clever men are rarely happy— 








and clever women never.” ‘‘At the beginning and the 
end of life, blood is thicker than water.” ‘‘ So she played 
the part that came first and easiest to her hand, a woman's 
natural part of stirring up strife between men.” ‘ Like 
many another who offers an exaggerated respect to wo- 
man, as a rule, he was rather inclined to bohemism at 
home, and denied to his immediate feminine relations the 
privileges accorded to their sex in general.” ‘* It is hard 
work making one’s fortune. Be sure that you know what 
you want to buy before you make it, or afterwards you 
may find that it has not been worth while to have worked 
so hard.” ‘* The most hopeless ill-doer is he who excuses 
himself angrily. There are some who seem unconscious 
of their own failings, and for these there is hope.” *' Self- 
satisfaction is of course indolence in disguise.” 

Mr. Merriman's sparkling style leads ove very pleasant- 
ly along,and his new book can hardly be less popular than 
its predecessors. 


THE CODE REVISED. 
BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. 
V.—DRILL. 


T is not an every-day possibility to find a rare animal- 
painter developing from the lovely efforts of a young 
and ambitious girl, while it is an every-day possibility 
for any young girl to develop into great domestic help- 
fulness in her own home. But in the two cases that have 
been previously quoted the interesting fact was that both 
girls found their works in life by exactly the same process 
of development. Both formed the habit of doing well— 
better than well—whatever was undertaken, and the work 
each undertook was just the simple thing that lay most 
immediately in reach. Nothing was too sordid for either 
of them, nothing that seemed trivial was slighted; and 
energy for work and perfection in detail was the training- 
school which fitted them for entirely different spheres— 
the one for domestic life, the other for her high place in 
the art world. 

It is not possible for any girl, or for very few, certainly, 
to know at once what they are best fitted for, and the 
experience of these two girls goes far to show that it is 
quite unnecessary to waste time in wondering or waiting 
with folded hands to determine on a predestined line. 
The chances are that the line will determine itself, and in 
some purely accidental manner. Meantime there is but 
little time and ample work laid out in simply preparing 
one’s self for whatever work may come. No matter how 
simple a girl's first work is, if it is real work she may 
learn from it all she needs as a preparation for the most 
ambitious labors. The best foundation of training for all 
or any work, professional or domestic, is just this same 
simple habit of daily routine perfectly fulfilled. It mat- 
ters very little what its nature is; any drill that cultivates 
resolution and persistence in the character serves as well 
as another. 

It may sound harsh and unsympathetic with the woes 
of young-womanhood to say that there is no excuse, none 
whatever, for any girl who, in this day of ours, confesses 
herself in need of amusement, of change, of resource. 
Harsh or kind, this isa true saying. A poor man might 
as well sit idly on a gold vein and complain of hunger. 

“Why don’t you dig?” we would say to him, and we 
should say the same as frankly and as forcibly to every 
girl on whose hands time hangs. She is only hungry for 
work and its golden compensations, though she may not 
know what that hunger is from which she suffers. In 
reply to us she might, and most probably would, com- 
plain that there is no work for her that she can find, and 
there is some reason in the plea, for, as we have already 
said, the modern home life does not always provide suffi- 
cient work for all women as in the old days. But if a 
girl really and honestly wants the discipline of work, if 
she really wants to feel that she is educating herself intoa 
state of readiness to grasp with a strong hand whatever 
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life may offer later, then it is very certain that the work 
will present itself, not in a pleasant and congenial shape 
always, but in some form that will train the flabby muscles 
and animate the will. If good hard study (not dabbling 
in class-work made easy) is for any reason im ible, 
more practical work may be sought. If nothing else 
presents itself, by all means wash dishes. There is no- 
thing short of a splendid lesson to be learned from the 
dish-pan, There are ways and ways of ‘‘cleansing the 
cups,” none of them particularly interesting, and after 
the best way is once settled upon, the routine of mop and 
suds and drying seems to grow hopelessly weary. But 
just here is where the lesson grows valuable. When the 
washer is sick of the sight of a dish, she may know that 
she is encouragingly near the end of the first part of the 
lesson. If she then sticks to ber task, and works on 
until she loses sight of the dishes themselves in an ac- 
quired enjoyment of work for work’s sake alone, the les- 
son is learned. There are two phases of all work, great or 
little, sordid or grand. First an unutterable weariness in 
the drudgery that must underlie all effort, and finally 
pleasure in the mere fact of working for the holy sake of 
work. The sacredness and the blessedness of work can 
never be understood or appreciated until that first initia- 
tory trial is over, but then comes the glorious compensa- 
tion that only the initiated can know. It is not possible to 
say, either, that the commonest employment will be only 
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used as a lesson, as the old-fashioned samplers were used, 
and then cast aside. Anything once learned perfectly is 
too often surprisingly useful in what seems a very remote 
work of life from that early and humble labor. No mat- 
ter how simple is the first work a girl undertakes, it is 
sufficient for her use if she learns from it the settled 
habit of working eagerly and persistently towards a 
standard of perfection. She can afford to wait for the 
life work, assured that if she stands prepared and wait- 
ing, Nature, who abhors a vacuum, will sooner or later 
supply the need. 


ON THE THAMES. 


I" had all been arranged for us before we came by the 
most delightful of companions, who absented himself 
long enough from our embassy to give us that pleasure. 

American tourists, he told us, had not as yet discovered 
the charms of the little journey be had planned, and he 
promised that we should, for the most part, 
be able to enjoy a phase of English life 
as English people themselves enjoy it. 
And, indeed, in a four days’ experience un 
der his guidance we encountered but three 
of our compatriots. Two of them were 
in an Oxford church, and the third on the 
river Thames. But this third person hardly 
counted, having lived for thirteen years 
as the wife of a vicar, installed in one of the 
oldest English abbeys not far from the 
river's bank. 

An hour and a half by rail carries one 
from London to Oxford, and a coach and 
four, with horses that fly up the hills like 
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the wind and come to a quick halt at 
a word from the driver, pick one up in 
the Oxford streets at half past eleven 
in the morning, carry one to’ Wood- 
stock, around the park at- Blenheim, 
and after an excellent lunch bring one 
back to Oxford at half past four in the 
afternoon. 

And here the traveller, awaiting his 
first glimpse of the old college build- 
ings, ought to pause, Though we had 
still some hours of daylight, we wait- 
ed until night had fallen and darkness Ae 
brooded on turret and tower; until the p 
ivy on the walls fell in sombre mantles —_ 
over them, the trees were inky shad- a 
ows, and our footsteps echoed along Sg 
the stony streets, deserted but for our- 
selves, and dim sparks in high-hung 
lanterns against black walls at the end 
of narrow winding ways gave us all 
the light we had except such cool 
gleams as came from narrow slits of 


sky. 

For we were seckers after emotions, 
as all true travellers, to my mind, 
should be. We wanted no statistics, 
no history, no guide-books, no data, 
When we moved about the college 
walks which Wolsey and Cranmer and 
Erasmus had trod, we wanted them 
all to ourselves in the darkness, that 
some figure passing under the dim 
light might be fancied theirs; that 
sudden turns and sweeps of old walls 
might suggest a lurking assassin in his 
cloak. We wanted to jostle 
elbows, if we had to, with old- 
world ghosts and medieval 
spirits, and not with English 
girls of to-day, in shirt-waists 
and straw hats under the 
broad light of an afternoon 
sun. For in the daytime old 
buildings are only old build- 
ings, with the marks of cor- 
roding time upon them, and 
a hurt here and there from 
the touch of some modern 
restorer. Then one’s scien- 
tific spirit is aroused, and 
one cannot resist inquiring 
for a date or comparing peri- 
ods. Poetry flees and ima- 
gination folds her wings. The tourist and the guide-book 
are abroad. 

But it was not Oxford by night, but the Thames by day 
that made the special chance of our journey—the Thames 
for two whole summer days, in fact. In a small boat it 
would have been four. We took the little steamer. 

We in our country have never dreamed of anything 
like this river, hardly wider in some places than the 
Bronx, and not much deeper than the Bronx was a few 
years since, before they cut its tributaries off to feed the 
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aqueduct. But to transform the Bronx or any other 
stream of ours into a semblance of the Thames would 
mean the metamorphosis of all our country life and all 
our holiday spirit. For every one is out on this body of 
water. Young and old are there—mothers, daughters, 
sons, children, lovers in groups or in pairs. Fishermen 
are angling, small boys wading; dogs are gambolling on 
the bank—dogs are everywhere, in fact, in and out of the 
water and the boats. And so are the swans, up and down 
the stream in the distance. They are like white blossoms 
on the water, or gliding close to the shore and up to the 
boats for bread and cake, which they eat from the hand. 

And these happy people and their dogs are in boats of 
every kind. The fishermen are in high-back chairs in 
punts, their poles suspended over the water, that must at 
some time or other-have yielded one of them a fish and 
left them a tradition. We never saw one caught in two 
days. 

Some are in honse-boats on luxurious chairs, being 
waited on by daintily dressed maids in white caps and 
aprons—those far-famed house-boats that are so covered 
with flowers and hung with colors and dressed with cur- 
tains that the architecture of them is lost. And one and 
all are afloat. ot a smooth clear stream, gliding by banks 
on which every imaginable flower is growing—nasturtiums 
that trail their tendrils on its surface, geraniums that throw 
their brilliant shadows into its depths, roses, hollyhocks, 
golden-rod, and dahlia—a wreath of color set in green, 
Tall trees stretch their branches over the stream until the 
tips of their leaves caress its rippling surface. Poplars 
stand like tall sentinels over it. Lawns smooth and soft 
as velvet run down to its very edge—lawns set out with 
tents and summer. houses, gay flags 
and cushioned chairs, and flanked by 
houses curtained with vines and 
hung with awnings. 

It is all a gala scene, except for a 
deserted meadow or two now and 
then, from Oxford to Windsor. It 
is more rural and with less color from 
there to Kingston where we stopped. 
And when the locks are full with 
every kind of river craft and every 
kind of summer hat and parasol, the 
banks on either side gay with people 
and flowers, the scene becomes in- 
describable in its beanty und _ its 
movement—one to be found nowhere 
else, I fancy, on the two continents. 

And these people who make up 
the moving swarm of pleasure-seek- 
ers are all English, living out their 
everyday English lives, unaffected by 
foreign influences Or the exactions 
of tourists. The little steamboat 
that carried us held only English 
people. It glided as noiselessly and 
as quietly among the craft as the 
swans which came to its side to be 
fed. It landed us for lunch, and 
again for the night; while each after- 
noon, tea and the daintiest of bread, 
butter, and cake were served on its deck. 

The hurried tourist, with so many hours for each cathe- 
dral and so many days for twice as many villages, may 
never perhaps be tempted to sacrifice forty-eight hours 
to this enchanting river. But if he can, he will find a 
rare and beautiful experience awaiting him. 

We who have taken it feel we can owe to no one in 
England more than to the gentleman from the embassy 
who planned it all for us. LILLie HAMILTON FRENCH. 
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N opera season in New York means that women who 
IX go out in society must needs provide themselves 
with many more ball gowns than usual, for the opera 
brings in its train dinners, suppers, and, oddly enough, 
dances, at all of which full evening dress is of course re- 
quired, and women* accordingly go to the opera dressed 
for whatevér entertainment is to come later. Velvets, 
brocades, satins, and silks are to be worn, while there are 
tulles, gauzes, and nets without end, and some exquisite 
rowns of hand-painted mousseline de soie that are veri- 
table works of art. A great many of the velvet and satin 
gowns have very effective embroideries done by hand in 
silk and spangles 


BROCADE EVENING GOWNS 


It has been stated two or three times that brocades are 
not to be fashionable this year, but so many beautiful de- 
signs are shown in them that they have been made up in 
some of the most stunning 
gowns of the winter. 
~ They come in all differ 
ent colors—that is, the 
light shades of the colors. 
There are some exqui- 
site pearl grays, yellows, 
blues, pinks, and cream 
whites that are very effec 
tive. They are all made 
with the long train—many 
of them with the court 
trains—that opens in front 
to show a petticoat of lace 
or of satin embroidered in 
pearls or spangles, and 
trimmed at the side with 
jabots of lace, and some- 
times of fur. The waists 
are all cut very low, quite 
off the shoulders,and have 
bands across the shoul 
ders, and short tight-fitting 
elbow sleeves finished 
with deep lace ruffles. 
Some of the waists have 
no sleeves at all, except a 
band over the shoulders, 
and a second band across 
the upper part of the arm. 
These bands are trimmed 
with spangles, and some- 
times with real jewels 

A smart gown of bro 
cade is of cream white, also opening over a front petti 
coat of lace. Down the sides of the train is an embroid 
ery of pearls and rhinestones, and on the lace petticoat are 
sewed pearls and rhinestones, so that the effect is of a 
jewelled under-skirt. The waist is trimmed with a bertha 
across the front that is cut into points, arid these points 
are wired to keep in place. On the back of the waist there 
is no trimming at all, but there is an embroidery to match 
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the skirt put directly on the satin. The effect of the per- 
fectly straight back is not always becoming, but is very 
smart. The waist is cut with the sharp bias side-pieces 
that were fashionable three or four years ago, and that 
always give length to the figure. 

A black brocade evening gown is made with the point- 
ed circular flounce headed with an embroidery of jet 
directly on the satin. The waist, low cut, is a mass of 

jet, and is finished 

around the sboul- 
ders in three points, 
the points wired so 
that they lie flat 
against the neck, 

Below this the jet is 

embroidered on to 

the satin, forming a 

deep point, and be- 

low the point hangs 

a jet fringe. The 

sleeves are made of 

straps of jet and jet 
fringe. At the left 
shoulder is a bunch 
of pink roses, and 
below this bunch is 

a spray of these roses 

tied into pink rib- 
) bon. This goes 

across the bust and 
around at the back, 
and then hangs 
down on the skirt. 
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: HAND-PAINTED 
xy $ “ GOWNS. 
; Most ethereal and 
dainty are the gowns 
made of the hand- 
painted mousseline de soie. There is one that is put 
over a light pink taffeta. It is of white mousseline de 
soie, and is painted with a design of hollyhocks of two 
shades of pink. ‘The skirt hangs quite plain over the 
under-skirt, and is trimmed with a deep circular flounce 
of plain chiffon, headed with little ruchings of the same. 
The waist, cut very low, has one of the perfectly plain 
backs, also painted with the hollyhocks, but the pattern of 
the flowers is outlined in spangles. The front of the 
waist is of the mousseline de soie without spangles, and 
draped across to the left side, where it ties in a bow with 
ends, and tied into the bow are bunches of artificial holly- 
hocks. The sleeves are small puffs tied in with shaded 
pink ribbon, and have a little short ruffle below the puff. 
Another gown of the painted mousseline de soie is in 
two shades of green, and is made up over a very pale Nile- 
green taffeta. The trimming consists of green and white 
satin ribbon, and the painting on the mousseline de soie 
is in green leaves. It is very cool and dainty looking, but 
hardly so effective as the other gown that has so many 
spangles on it. Both these gowns are designed for young 
girls; they are too light and youthful-looking for older 
women. 
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LACE 


Lace shawls are being utilized this year, and make 
very smart evening gowns if they are gracefully draped 
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over a well-cut satin skirt. The black lace shows to the 
greatest advantage over white satin or peau de soie. A 
smart gown made of an old lace shaw! has a long trained 
skirt cut with a circular flounce. Over this is put the 
lace shawl with a point in front, and joined to the shawl 
is a deep ruffle, also of black lace. This is brought 
around to the back, and there the ends are tied in one long 
bow. Below the ends of the shawl are more ruffles of 
black lace put over ruffles—or rather flounces, because 
they are too deep for ruffles—of white satin. The waist 
is made of the lace put over a fitted white satin lining that 
has bias side-pieces. Then from the right side of the waist 
come folds of white satin, which are brought across the 
waist, and are fastened at the left side with one rosette of 
white satin ribbon with long white lace ends. The sleeves 
are small white satin puffs with an under-sleeve of black 
lace, and the puff is caught up with a bow of white satin 
ribbon. At the left shoulder is worn a spray of shaded 
red roses. 

Lace flounces can be used to great advantage, even 
when there is no drapery of a lace shawl. They can be 
put down on either side of the front breadth, turning at 
the foot of the skirt and then going around it; or they can 
be draped on to form a circular flounce effect, only they 
will look better if they are drawn up at the left side, one 

over the other, and 
fastened with sev- 
* eral rosettes or 
bows of satin. A 
retty gown made 
in this fashion, of 
white satin with 
white lace flounce, 
has a shaped piece 
of white lace for 
a bertha. This 
is put on so that 
there is absolutely 
ne fulness in it; 
for the new idea is 
to have no fulness 
around the shoul- 
ders, even in a 
bertha. It is fast- 
ened on the shoul- 
ders, and on one 
shoulder is a high 
bow of white sat- 
in ribbon; on the 
other, a buckle of 
rhinestones, The 
rhinestonesagainst 
the satin and the 
lace show to great 
advantage. of 
course, if there 
are diamond or- 
naments the gown 
is just so much 
handsomer. With 
all the evening gowns it is the fashion to wear a collar, 
either of jewels or of black velvet, with a jewelled pin or 
buckle at the front. There are very few gowns now 
that are worn without something around the neck. Of 
course the pearl and diamond collars are considered the 
handsomest. 


—— 
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T was possibly through some sense finer than any cog 

nition that Clementina felt in meeting her lover that 
she had taken up a new burden rather than laid down an 
old one. Afterwards, when they once recurred to that 
meeting, and she tried to explain for him the hesitation 
which she had not been able to bide, she could only say: 
“I presume I didn’t want to begin unless I was sure I 
could carry out. It would have been silly.” 

Her confession, if it was a confession, was made when 
one of his returns to health, or rather one of the arrests of 
his unhealth, flushed them with hope and courage ; but 
before that first meeting was ended she knew that he had 
overtasked his strength, in coming to New York, and he 
must not try it further. ‘* Fatha,” she said to Claxon, 
with the authority of a woman doing her duty, ‘‘ I'm not 
going to let Geo’ge go up to Middlemount, with all the ex- 
citement. It will be as much as he can do to get home. 
You can tell motha about it; and the rest. I did suppose 
it would be Mr. Richling that would marry us, and I always 
wanted him to, but I guess somebody else can do it as 
well.” 

** Just as you say, Clem,” her father assented. ‘* Why 
not Brother Ogson, he'a ?” he suggested, with a pleasure 
in the joke, whatever it was, that the minister's relation 
to Clementina involved. ‘I guess he can put off his visit 
to Boston long enough.” 

** Well, I was thinking of him,” said Clementina. ‘‘ Will 
you ask him?” 

‘Yes. I'll get round to it, in the mohning.” 

**No—now; rightaway. I've been talking with Geo’ge 
about it; and the’e’s no sense in putting it off. I ought 
to begin taking care of him at once.” 

** Well, | guess when I tell your motha how you're 
layin’ hold, she won't think it’s the same pusson,” said her 
father proudly. 

‘But it is; 1 haven't changed a bit.” 

“ You ha’n't changed for the wohse, anyway.” 

* Dida’t I always try to do what I had to ?” 

**T guess you did, Clem.” 

** Well, then!” 

Mr. Orson, after a decent hesitation, consented to per- 
form the ceremony. It took place in a parlor of the hotel, 
according to the law of New York, which facilitates mar- 
riage so greatly in all respects that it is strange any one in 
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the State should remain single. He had then a luxury 
of choice between attaching himself to the bridal couple 
as far as Ohio on his journey home to Michigan, or to 
Claxon who was going to take the boat for Boston the 
next day on his way to Middlemount. He decided for 
Claxon, since he could then see Mrs. Lunder’s lawyer at 
once, and arrange with him for getting out of the vice-con- 
sul’s hands the money which he was holding for an author- 
itative demand. He accepted without open reproach the 
handsome fee which the elder Hinkle gave him for his 
services, and even went so far as to say, ‘If your son 
should ever be blest with a return to health, he has got a 
helpmeet such as there are very few of.” He then ad- 
monished the young couple, in whatever trials life should 
have in store for them, to be resigned, and always to be 
prepared for the worst. When he came later to take 
leave of them, he was apparently not equal to the task of 
fitly acknowledging the return which Hink!e made him of 
all the money remaining to Clementina out of the sum last 
given her by Mrs. Lander, but he hid any disappointment 
he might have suffered, and with a brief ‘‘ Thank you,” 
put it in his pocket. 

Hinkle told Clementina of the apathetic behavior of 
Mr. Orson; he added, with a laugh like his old self, “ It’s 
the best that Ae doesn't seem prepared for.” 

* Yes,” she assented. ‘‘ He wasn’t very chee’ful. But 
I presume that he meant well. It must be a trial for him 
to find out that Mrs. Landa wasn’t rich, afta all.” 

It was apparently never a trial to her. She went to 
Ohio with her husband and took up her life on the farm, 
where it was —7 judged that he had the best chance of 
working out of the wreck of his health and strength. 
There was often the promise and always the hope of this, 
and their love knew no doubt of the future. Her sisters- 
in-law delighted in all her strangeness and difference, 
while they petted her as something not to be separated 
from him in their petting of their brother ; to his mother 
she was the darling which her youngest had never ceased 
to be; Clementina once went so far as to say to him that 
if she was ever anything she would like to be a Moravian. 

The question of religion was always related in their 
minds to the question of Gregory, to whom they did 
justice in their trust of each other. It was Hinkle him- 
self who reasoned out that if Gregory was narrow, his 
narrowness was of his conscience and not of his heart or 
his mind. She respected the memory of her first lover; 


but it was as if he were dead, now, as well as her young 
dream of him, and she read with a curious sense of re- 
moteness a paragraph, which her husband found in the 
religious intelligence of his Sunday paper, announcing the 
marriage of the Rev. Frank Gregory to a lady described 
as having been a frequent and bountiful contributor to 
the foreign missions. She was apparently a widow, and 
they conjectured that she was older than he. His de- 
parture for his chosen field of missionary labor in China 
formed part of the news communicated by the rather ex- 
ulting paragraph. 

“ Well, that is all right,” said Clementina’s husband. 
“ He is a good man, and he is where he can do nothing 
but good. I am glad I needn't feel sorry for him any 
more.” 

Clementina’s father must have given such a report of 
Hinkle and his family, that they felt easy at home in leav- 
ing her to the lot she had chosen. When Claxon parted 
from her, he talked of coming out with her mother to see 
her that fall; but it was more than a year before they got 
round to it. They did not come till after the birth of her 
little girl, and her father then humorously allowed that 
perhaps they would not have got round to it at all, if 
something of the kind had not happened. The Hinkles 
and her father and mother liked one another, so much 
that in the first glow of his enthusiasm Claxon talked of 
settling down in Ohio, and the older Hinkle drove him 
about to look at some places that were for sale. But it 
ended in his saying one day that he missed the hills, and 
he did not believe that he would know enough to come in 
when it rained if he did not see old Middlemount with his 
nightcap on, first. His wife and he started home with 
the impatience of their years, rather earlier than they had 
meant to go, and they were silent for a little while after 
wend left the flag-station where Hinkle and Clementina 
had put them aboard their train. 

** Well?” said Claxon, at last. 

** Well ?” echoed his wife, and then she did not speak 
for a little while Jonger. At last she asked, ‘‘ D’he look 
that way when _ fust see him in New Yo’k?” 

Claxon gave his honesty time to get the better of his 
optimism. Even them he answered evasively, ‘‘ He doos 
look pootty slim.” 

“The way I cipher it out,” said his wife, “‘ he no busi- 
ness to let her marry him, if he wa’n’t goin’ to get well. 
It was throwin’ of herself away, as you may say.” 
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**1 don’t know about that,” said Claxon, as if the point 
had occurred to him, too, and had been already a in 
his mind. ‘I guess they must ‘a’ had it out, there in 
New York before they got married—or she had. I don’t 
believe but what he expected to get well right away. 
It’s the kind of a thing that lingas ng. and lingas along. 
As fah fo'th as Clem went, I guess there wa’n't any 
about it. I guess she’d made up her mind from the staht, 
and she was goiu’ to have him if she had to hold him on 
his feet to do it. Look he’a! What would you done?” 

“Oh, I presume we're all fools !” said Mrs. Claxon, im- 


patient of a sex not always so frank with itself. ‘* But 
that don’t excuse him.” 
**I don’t say it doos,” her husband admitted. ‘‘ But I 


presume he was expectin’ to 
And I don’t believe,” he add 
he will, yet. As Il undastand, there ain’t anything ogganic 
about him. It’s just this he’e nuvvous prostration, re- 
sultin’ from shock, his docta tells me; and he'll wo’k out 
of that all right.” 

They said no more, and Mrs. Claxon did not recur to 
any phase of the situation till she undid the lunch which 
the Hinkles had put up for them, and laid out on the nap- 
kin in her lap the portions of cold ham and cold chicken, 
the buttered biscuit, and the little pot of apple - butter, 
with the large bottle of cold coffee. Then she sighed, 
“ They live well.” 

“Yes,” said her husband, glad of any concession, ‘‘ and 
they ah’ good folks. And Clem's as happy as a bud with 
‘em; you can see that.” 

‘Ob, she was always happy enough, if that’s all you 
want. I presume she was happy with that hectorin’ old 
= that fooled her out of her money.” 

“TI ha’n’t ever regretted that money, Rebecca,” said 
Claxon stiffly, almost sternly, ‘‘and I guess you ‘a’n't, 
eitha.” 

“I don’t say I have,” retorted Mrs. Claxon. ‘‘ But I 
don’t like to be made a fool of. I presume,” she added 
remotely, but not so irrelevantly, ‘‘Clem could ha’ got 
"most anybody, ova the’a.” 

“Well,” said Claxon, taking refuge in the joke, ‘‘I 
shouldn't wanted her to marry a crowned head, we spol 

It was Clementina who drove the clay-bank colt away 
from the station after the train bad passed out of sight. 
Her husband sat beside her, and let her take the reins 
from his nerveless grasp; and when they got into the 
shelter of the piece of woods that the road passed through 
he put up his hands to his fuce, and broke into sobs. She 
allowed him to weep on, though she kept saying, ‘*Geo'ge, 
Geo'ge,” softly, and stroking his knee with the hand next 
him. When his sobbing stopped, she said, *‘ I guess they've 
had a pleasant visit; but Pin glad we'a together vg wil 
He took up ber hand and kissed the back of it, and then 
clutched it hard, but did not speak. ‘‘It’s strange,” she 
went on, “ how I used to be homesick for fatha and motha” 
—she had sometimes lost her Yankee accent in her asso- 
ciation with his people, and spoke with their Western burr, 
but she found it in moments of deeper feeling—** when I 
was there in Europe, and now I'm glad to have them go. 
I don't want anybody to be between us; and I want to go 
back to just the way we we’e befo'e they came. It’s been 
a strain on you,and now you must throw it all off, and 
rest, and get up your strength. One thing, I could see 
that fatha noticed the gain you had made since he saw 
you in New Yo’k. He spot:e about it to me, the fust 
thing, and he feels just the way I do about it. He don’t 
waut you to hurry and get well, but take it slowly, and 
not excite yourself. He believes in your gleaner, and he 
knows all about machinery. He says the patent makes it 
puffectly safe, and you can take your own time about 
pushing it; it’s su’ato go And motha liked you. She's 
not oue to talk a great deal—she always leaves that to 
father and me—but she's got deep feelings, and she just 
worshipped the baby! I neva saw her take a child in ber 
ahms before; but she seemed to want to hold the baby 
all the time.” She stopped, and then added tenderly, 
“ Now, I know what you ah’ thinking about, Geo’ge, and 
I dou't want you to think about it any more. If you do, 
I shall give up.” 

They had come to a bad piece of road where a slough 
of thick mud forced the wagonway over the stumps Po 
turnout in the woods. ‘‘ You had better let me have the 
reins, Clementina,” he said. He drove home over the 
yellow leaves of the hickories and the crimson leaves of 
the maples, that, heavy with the morning dew, fell slant- 
ing through the still air; and on the way he began to sing; 
his singing made her heart ache. His father came out to 
put up the colt for him ; and Hinkle would not have his 
help. He unhitched the colt himself, while his father 
trembled by with bent knees; he clapped the colt on the 
haunch and started him through the pasture bars with a 
gay shout, and then put his arm round Clementina’s waist, 
aud walked her into the kitchen amidst the grins of his 
mother and sisters, who said he ought to be ashamed. 

The winter passed, and in the spring he was not so well 
as be had been in the fall. It was the out-door life which 
was best for him, and he picked up again in the summer. 
When another autumn came, it was thought best for him 

*not to risk the confinement of another winter in the North. 
The prolongation of the summer in the South would com- 
plete his cure, and Clementina took her baby and went 
with him to Florida. He was very well there, aud cour- 
ageous letters came to Middlemount and Ohio, boasting 
of the gains he had made. One day toward spring he 
came in languid from the damp, unnatural heat, and the 
next day he had a fever, which the doctor would not, in 
a resort absolutely free from malaria, pronounce malarial. 
After it had once declared itself, in compliance with this 
reluctance, a simple fever, Hinkle was delirious, and be 
never kuew Clementina again for the mother of his child. 
They were once more at Venice in his ravings, and lhe was 
reasoning with her that she was free to love him. 

The mystery of his — deepened into the mystery 
of his death. With that his look of health and youth came 
back, and as she gazed upon his gentle face, it wore to her 
the smile of quaint sweetness that she had seen it wear 
the first night it won her fancy at Miss Milray’s house in 
Florence. 


t well right away, then. 
energetically, ‘‘ but what 
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Six years after Miss Milray parted with Clementina in 
Venice she found herself, towards the close of the sum- 
mer, at Middlemount. She had definitely ceased to live 
in Florence, where she had meant to die, and had come 
home to close her eyes. She was in no haste to do this, 
and in the mean time she was now at Middlemount with 
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her brother, who had expressed a wish to revisit the place 
in memory of Mrs. Milray. It was the second anniversary 
of her divorce, which had remained, after a married life 
of many vicissitudes, almost the only experience untried 
in that relation, and which had been happily accomplished 
in the courts of Dakota, upon grounds that satisfied the 
facile justice of that State. Milray had dealt handsomely 
with his widow, as he unresentfully called her, and the 
money he assigued her was of a destiny perhaps as hon- 
ored as its origin. She employed it in the negotiation of 
a second marriage, in-which she dressed the baiance of her 
first by taking a husband somewhat younger than herself. 

Both Milray and his sister had a wish which was much 
more than a curiosity to know what had become of Clem- 
entiua; they had heard that her husband was dead, and 
that she had come back to Middlemount, aud Miss Milray 
was going to the office, the afternoon following their ar- 
rival, to ask the landlord about her, when she was arrested 
at the door of the ball-room by a sight that she thought 
very pretty. At the bottom of the room, clearly defined 
against the long windows behind her, stood the figure of 
a lady, in the middle of the floor. In rows on either side 
sat little girls and little boys who left their places one 
after another, and turned at the door to make their man- 
ners to her. In response to each obeisunce the lady 
dropped a curtsey, now to this side, now to that, — 
her skirt between her finger-tips on either hand an 
spreading it delicately, with a certain elegance of move- 
ment, and a grace that was full of poetry, and to Miss 
Milray, somehow, full of pathos. There remained to the 
end a small mite of a girl, who was the last to leave her 
place and bow to the lady. She did net quit the room 
then, like the others, but advanced towards the lady who 
came to meet her, and lifted her and clasped her to her 
breast with a kind of passion. She walked down towards 
the door where Miss Milray stood, gently drifting over 
the polished floor, as if still moved by the music that had 
ceased, and as she drew near, Miss Milray gave a cry of 
joy,and ran upon her. ‘‘ Why,Clementina !" she screamed, 
and caught her and the child both in her arms. 

She began to weep, but Clementina smiled instead of 
weeping, as she always used to do. She returned Miss 
Milray’s affectionate greeting with a tenderness as great 
as her own, but with a sort of authority, such as some- 
times comes to those who have suffered. She quieted the 
older woman with her own serenity, and met the torrent 
of her questions with as many answers as their rush per- 
mitted, when they were both presently in Miss Milray’s 
room talking in their old way. From time to time Miss 
Milray broke from the talk to kiss the little girl, whom 
she declared to be Clementina over again, aud then re- 
turned to her better behavior with an effect of shame for 
her want of self-control, as if Clementina’s mood had 
abashed her. Sometimes this was almost severe in its 
quiet; that was her mother coming to her share in her; 
but again she was like her father, full of the sunny gayety 
of self-forgetfulness, and then Miss Milray said, ‘‘ Now 
you are the old Clementina!” 

Upon the whole she listened with few interruptions to 
the story which she exacted. It was mainly what we 
know. After her husband's death Clementina bad gone 
back to his family for a time, and each year since she had 
spent part of the winter with them; but it was hog lone- 
some for her, and she began to be homesick for Middle- 
mount. They saw it and considered it. ‘‘ They ah’ the 
best people, Miss Milray!” she said, and her voice, which 
was firm when she spoke of her husband, broke in the 
words of minor feeling. Besides being a little homesick, 
she ended, she was not willing to live on there, doing 
nothing for herself, and so she had come back. 

‘* And you are here, doing just what you planned to do 
when you talked your life over with me iu Venice!” cried 
Miss Milray. 

“Yes, but life isn’t eva just what we plan it to be, Miss 
Milray.” 

** Ah, don’t I know it!” 

Clementina surprised Miss Milray by adding, ‘‘In a 
great many things—I don’t know but in most—it’s better. 

don't complain of mine—” 

“You poor child! You never complained of anything 
—not even of Mrs. Lander!” 

“But it’s different from what I expected; and it’s— 
strange.” 

“Yes; life is very strange.” 

“I don’t mean—losing Aim. That had to be. I can 
see, now, that it had to be almost from the beginning. It 
seems to me that I knew it had to be from the fust minute 
I saw him in New Yo’k; but Ae didn’t, and I am glad of 
that. Except when he was getting wohse, he always be- 
lieved he should get well; and he was getting well, when 
he—” 

Miss Milray did not violate the pause she made with 
any question, though it was apparent that Clementina had 
something on her mind that she wished to say, and could 
hardly say of herself. 

She began again, ‘‘ I was glad through everything that 
I could live with him so long. If there is nothing moa, 
here or anywhe'a, that was something. But it is strange. 
Sometimes it doesn't seem as if it had happened.” 

“I think I can understand, Clementina.” 

“1 feel sometimes as if I hadn't happened myself.” She 
stopped. with a patient little sigh, and passed her hand 
across the child’s forehead, in a mother’s fashion, and 
smoothed her hair from it, bending over to look down into 
her face. ‘* We think she has her fatha’s eyes,” she said. 

‘** Yes, she has,” Miss Milray assented, noting the up- 
ward slant of the child's eyes, which gave his quaintness 
to her beauty. ‘* He had fascinating eyes.” 

After a moment Clementina asked, ‘‘Do you believe 
that the looks are all that ah’ left?” 

Miss Milray reflected. ‘‘I know what you mean, I 
should say character was left, aud personality —some- 
where.” 

‘*L used to feel as if it we’e left here, at fust—as if he 
must come back. But that had to go.” 

** Yes.” 


‘Everything seems to go. After a while even the loss 
of him seemed to go.” 

* Yes, losses go with the rest.” 

‘**'That’s what I mean by its seeming as if it never any 
of it happened. Some things before it are a great deal 
more real.” 

«Little things?” 

‘**Not exactly. But things when I was very young.” 
Miss Milray did not know quite what she intended, but 
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she knew that Clementina was feeling her way to some- 
thing she wanted to say, and she let her alone. ‘‘ When 
it was all over, and I knew that as long as I lived he 
woul! be somewhere else, I tried to be paht of the wo’id 
I was left in. Do you think that was right?” 

** Jt was wise ; and, yes, it was best,” said Miss Milray, 
and for relief from the tension which was beginning to 
tell upon her own nerves, she asked, “‘1 sup 


you 
know about my poor brother? I'd better tell you to 
keep you from asking for Mrs. Milray, though I don’t 


kuow that it’s so very painful with him. There isn’t any 
Mrs. Milray now,” she added, and she explained why. 

Neither of them cared for Mrs. Milray, and they did not 
pretend to be concerned about her, but Clementina said, 
vaguely, as if in recognition of Mrs. Milray’s latest ex- 
periment, ‘‘ Do you believe in second marriages?” 

Miss Milray laughed, ‘‘ Well, not that kind exactly.” 

‘* No,” Clementina assented, and she colored a little. 
Miss Milray was moved to add, ‘‘ But if you mean an 
ohter kind, I don’t see why not. My own mother was 

married twice.” 

**Was she?” Clementina looked relieved and encour- 
aged, but she did not say any more at once. Then she 
asked, ‘‘ Do you know what ever became of Mr. Belsky?” 

“Yes. He’s taken his title again, and gone back to live 
in Russia; he’s made peace with the Czar, I believe.” 

** That’s nice,” said Clementiua; and Miss Milray made 
bold to ask: . 

** And what has become of Mr. Gregory?” 

Clementina answered, as Miss Milray thought, tenta- 
tively and obliquely : ‘‘ You know his wife died.” 

‘*No, I never kuew that she lived.” 

“Yes. They went out to China, and she died the’a.” 

‘‘And is he there yet? But of course! He could 
never have given up being a missionary.” 

* Well,” said Clementina, “ he isn’t in China, 
health gave out, and he had to come home. 
Middlemount Centa.” 

Miss Milray suppressed the ‘‘Oh!” that all but broke 
from her lips. “ Preaching to the heathen, there?’ she 
tem porized. 

‘To the summa folks,” Clementina explained, innocent 
of satire. ‘‘ They have got a Union Chapel the’a, now, 
and Mr. Gregory has been preaching all summa.” There 
seemed nothing more that Miss Milray could prompt her 
to say, but it was not quite with surprise that she heard 
Clementina continue, as if it were part of the explana- 
tion, and followed from the fact she hud stated, * He 
wants me to marry him.” 

Miss Milray tried to emulate her calm in asking, ‘‘ Aud 
shall you?” 

“I don’t know. 


His 
He’s in— 


I told him I would see; he only asked 
me last night. It would be kind of natural. He was the 
fust. You may think it is strange—” 

Miss Milray, in the superstition of her old-maidenhood 
concerning love, really thought it cold-blooded and shock- 
ing; but she said, ** Oh, no.” 

Clementina resumed : ** And he says that if it was right 
for me to stop caring for him when I did, it is right now 
for me to ca’e for him again, where the’e’s no one to be 
hu't by it. Do you think it is?” 

“Yes; why net?” Miss Milray was forced to the ad- 
mission against what she believed the finer feelings of ber 
nature. 

Clementina sighed, ‘‘I suppose he’s right. I always 
thought he was good. Women don’t seem to belong very 
much to themselves in this wo'ld, do they?” 

**No, they seem to belong to the men, either because 
they want the men, or the men want them; it comes to the 
same thing. I suppose you don’t wish me to advise you, 
my dear?” 

‘‘No. I presume it’s something I've got to think out 
for myself.” 

** But I think he’s good, too. I ought to say that much, 
for I didn’t always stand his friend with you. If Mr. 
Gregory has any fault it’s being too scrupulous.” 

“You mean, about that old trouble—our not believing 
just the same?” Miss Milray meant something much 
more temperamental than that, but she allowed Clemen- 
tina to limit her meaning, and Clementina went on. 
‘*He’s changed all round now. He thinks it’s all in the 
life. He says that in China they couldn’t understand 
what he believed, but they could what he lived. And he 
knows I neva could be very religious.” 

It was in Miss Milray’s heart to protest, ‘‘ Clementina, 
I think you are one of the most religious persons I ever 
knew,” but she forbore, because the praise seemed to her 
an invasion of Clementina’s dignity. She merely said, 
** Well, Iam glad he is one of those who grow more lib- 


eral as they te older. That is a good sign for your 
happiness. ut I dare say it's more of Ais happiness you 
think.” 


“*Oh, I should like to be happy, too. 
no sense in it if I wasn’t.” 

“No, certainly not.” 

** Miss Milray,” said Clementina, with a kind of abrupt- 
ness, ** eo eva hear anything from Dr. Welwright?” 

‘*No! hy?” Miss Milray fastened her gaze vividly 
upon her. 

“Oh, nothing. He wanted me to promise him, there in 
Venice, too.” 

**T didn’t know it.” 

“Yes. But—Icouldn’t, then. And now—he’s written 
tome. He wants me to let him come over and see me.” 

“And —and will you?” asked Miss Milray, rather 
breathlessly. 

“‘IT don’t know. I don’t know as I'd ought. I should 
like to see him, so as to be puffectly sw’a. But if I let 
him come, and then didn’t— It wouldn't be right! I 
always felt as if I'd ought to have seen then that he ca’ed 
for me, and—stopped him; but I didn’t. No, I didn’t,” 
she repeated nervously. ‘I respected him, and I liked 
him; but I neva—” She stopped, and then she asked, 
** What do you think I'd ought to do, Miss Milray?” 

Miss Milray hesitated. She was thinking superficially 
that she had never heard Clementina say had ought, so 
much, if ever before. Interiorly she was recurring to a 
sense of something like all this before, and to the feeling 
which she had then that Clementina was really cold- 
blooded and self-seeking. But she remembered that in 
her former decision, Clementina had finally acted from 
her heart and her conscience, and she rose from her sus- 
picion with a rebound. She dismissed as unworthy of 
Clementina any theory which did not account for an 
ideal of scrupulous unselfish justice in her. 


There would be 
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‘DO YOU PROMISEr SHE 
That is something that nobody can say but yourself, 
Clementina,” she answered gravely 
Yes,” sighed Clementina, ‘‘I presume that is so.” 


She rose, and took her little girl from Miss Milray’s 
knee Say g she bade, looking tenderly down 
at 


Miss Milray expected the child to put up ber lips to be 


od-by, 


kissed. But she let go her mother’s hand, took her tiny 
skirts between her finger-tips, and dropped a curtsey 

You little witch!” cried Miss Milray ‘I want a 
hug,” and she crushed her to her breast, while the child 
twisted her face round and anxiously questioned her 


** Tell her it’s all right, Clem 
** When she’s as old as you 


mother’s for her approval 

entina!” cried Miss Milray 

were in Florence, I'm going to make you give her to me 
Ah’ you going back to Florence?” asked Clementina, 

provision uly 
Oh, no! 

what makes New York so impossible. 
to Los Angeles 


You can't go back to anything. That's 
I think we shall 


XL 

home Clementina met a man walking 
swiftly forward A sort of impassioned abstraction ex 
pressed itself in his gait and bearing. They had both 
shadow of the deep pine woods that flanked 
either side, and the fallen needles helped with 
summer dust of the roadway to hush their 
steps from each other. She saw him far off, but he was 
aware of ber till she was quite near him 
Oh!” he said with a start. ‘“‘ You filled my mind so 
that I couldn't have believed you were any where 
of it, 1 was coming to get you—I was coming to 
get my answer 

Gregory had grown distinctly older. Sickness and 
hardship had left traces in his wasted face, but the full 
beard he wore helped to give him an undue look of age 

‘I don't know,” said Clementina slowly, ‘‘as I’ve got 


her way 


‘ tered the 
the Way on 


the velvety 


bot 


full 


outside 


sn answa fo’ you, Mr. Gregory—yet 
** No answer is better than the one I am afraid of!” 
Oh, I'm not so sure of that,” she said with gentle 


perplexity, as she stood, holding the hand of her little 
girl, who stared shyly at the intense face of the man be 
fore her 
I am,” he retorted ‘I have been thinking it all 

over, Clementina. I’ve tried not to think selfishly about 
it. but I can't pretend that my wish isn’t selfish. It is! 
I want you for myself, and because I’ve always wanted 
you, and not for any other reason. I never cared for any 
one but you in the w iy L cared for you, and—” 

* On!” grieved. ‘I never ca’ed at all for you 
after I saw Aim.” 

‘*] know it must 
with any wretched 
you 

‘I don’t say it was so very bad, 


she 


be shocking to you; I haven't told you 
hope that it would commend me to 


" said Clementina, re 


flectively, ‘if it was something you couldn't help.” 

It was something I couldn’t help. Perhaps I didn't 
try 

Did—she know it?” 


She knew it from the first; I told her before we were 
married.” 


STOPPED, AND PUT 





Clementina drew back a little, insensibly pulling her 
child with her. ‘* I don't believe I exactly like it.” 

knew you wouldn't! If I could have thought you 
would, I hope I shouldn't have wished—and feared—so 
much to tell you.” 

**Oh, I believe you always wanted to do what you be- 
lieved was right, Mr. Gregory,” she answered. ‘' But I 
haven't quite thought itout yet. You mustn’t hurry me.” 

**No, no! Heaven forbid.” He stood aside to let her 
pass 

**T was just going home,” she added. 

“*May I go with you?” 

“ Yes, if you want to. I don’t know but you betta; we 
might as well; I want to talk with you. Don’t you think 
it’s something we ought to talk about—sensibly ?” 

‘* Why, of course! And I shall try to be guided by you; 
I should always submit to be ruled by you—” 

“ That’s not what I mean, exactly. I don’t want to do 
the ruling. You don’t undastand me.” 

“T’'m afraid I don’t,” he assented hambly. 

“Tf you did, you wouldn't say that—so.” He did not 
venture to make any answer, and they walked on without 
speaking, till she asked, ‘‘ Did you know that Miss Milray 
was at the Middlemount?” 

‘* Miss Milray! Of Florence?” 

‘With her brother. I didn’t see him; Mrs. Milray is 
not he’a; they ah’ divo’ced. Miss Milray used to be very 
nice to me in Florence. She isn’t going back there any 
moa. She says you can't go back to anything. Do you 
think we can?” 

She had left moments between her incoherent sentences 
where he might interrupt her if he would, but he waited 
for her question. 

“*T hoped we might; but perhaps—’ 

**No, no. We couldn’t. We couldn't go back to that 
night when you threw the slippas into the riva, no’ to that 
time in Florence when we gave up, no’ to that day in 
Venice when I had to tell you that I ca’ed moa fo’ some 
one else. Don't you see?” 

“Yes, I see,” he said, in quick revulsion from the hope 
he had expressed. ‘‘The past is full of the pain and 
shame of my errors!” 

‘I don’t want to go back to what's past, eitha,” she 
reasoned, without gainsaying him 

She stopped again, as if that were all, and he asked, 
“ Then is that my answer?” 

‘**I don’t believe that even in the otha wo'ld we shall 
want to go back to the past, much, do you?” she pursued, 
thoughtfully. 

Once Gregory would have answered confidently; he 
even now checked an impulse todo so. ‘“ I don’t know,” 
he owned meekly 

**T do like you, Mr. Gregory!” she relented, as if touched 
by his meekness, to the confession. ‘‘ You know I do— 
moa than I ever expected to like anybody again. But it’s 
not because I used to like you, or because I think you 
always acted nicely. I think it was cruel of you, if you 
ca’ed for me, to let me believe you didn't, afta that fust 
time. I can’t eva think it wasn't, no matta why you did 
it.” 

“ It was atrocious. 


I can see that now.” 


HER HAND ON HIS BREAST, AND PUSHED AGAINST IT WITH A NERVOUS VEHEMENCE.” 


**T say it, because I shouldn't eva wish to say it again. 
I know that all the time you we’e betta than what you 
did, and I blame myself a good deal moa fo’ not knowing 
when you came to Florence that I had begun to ca’e fo'— 
some one else. But I did wait till I could see you again, 
80 as to be su’a which I ca’ed for the most. I tried to be 
fai'a, before I told you that I wanted to be free. That is 
all,” she said, gently, and Gregory perceived that the 
word was left definitely to him. 

He could not take it till he had disciplined himself to 
accept unmurmuringly his sentence as he understood it. 
** At any rate,” he began, ‘‘I can thank you for ratiog my 
motive above my conduct.” 

“Oh,” she said, ‘*I don’t think either of us acted very 
well. I didn’t know till aftawa'ds that I was glad to 
have you give up, the way you did in Florence. I was— 
bewild’ed. But I ought to have known, and I want you 
to undastand everything, now. I don't ca’e for you be- 
cause I used to when I was almost a child, and I shouldn’t 
want you to ca’e for me, eitha, because you did then. 
That's why I wish you had neva felt that you bad always 
ca’ed fo’ me.” 

** Yes,” said Gregory. He let fall his head in despair. 

** That is what I mean,” said Clementina. ‘If we ah’ 
goin’ to begin togetha, now, it’s got to be as if we had 
neva begun before. And you mustn’t think, or say, or 
look as if the’e had been anything in oua lives but oua 
selves. Will you? Do you promise?” She stopped, 
and put her hand on his breast, and pushed against it 
with a nervous vehemence. 

*“No!” he said. “I don't promise, because I couldn’t 
keep my promise. What you ask is impossible. The 
past is part of us; it can’t be ignored any more than it 
can be destroyed. If we take each other, it must be for 
all that we have been as well as that we are. If we haven't 
the courage for that we must part.” 

He dropped the little one’s hand which he had been 
holding and moved a few steps aside. ‘* Don’t!” she said. 
“They ll think I've made you,” and he took the child’s 
hand again. 

They had emerged from the shadow of the woods, and 
come in sight of her father’s house. He was standing 
coatless before the door in full enjoyment of the late after- 
noon air; his wife beside him, at sight of Gregory, quelled 
a natural impulse to run round the corner of the house 
from the presence of strangers. 

**IT wonda what they’e sayin’,” she fretted. 

“It looks some as if she was sayin’ yes,” said Claxon, 
with an impersonal enjoyment of his conjecture. ‘I 
guess she saw he was bound not to take no for an answa.” 

**T don’t know as I should like it very much,” his wife 
relucted. ‘‘Clem’s doin’ very well, as it is. She no need 
to marry again.” 

“Oh, I guess it a’n’t that altogetha. He’sa good man.’ 
Claxon muséd a moment upon the figures which had be- 
gun to advance again, with the little one between them, 
and then gave way in a burst of paternal pride: ‘‘ And I 
don’t know as I should blame him so very much for want- 
in’ Clem. She always did want to be of moa use— But 
I guess she likes him too.” 

THE END. 


’ 
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Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 
are used to sell such 
soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends on 
| something outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap 


GYMNASIUMS FOR WOMEN. 


M4 Y new gymnasiums and gymna- 
ium classes for women have been 
opened this season in. our large cities, and 
smaller towns are not far behind in provi 
ing opportunities for women wl 5 
come interested in their bodily development 
to take up such practice-work. % 

Women generally go into physical culture 
with great enthusiasm, and well-appointed 
—— used by them are fitted up with 
all the apparatus used by men. The trapeze, 
parallel and leaping bars, and rowing and 
riding machines, the bicycle school, the run- 
ning-track, the bowling-alley, the swimming- 
tank and plunge-bath, are all provided for 
the woman who wishes to become an ath- 
lete. 

Even the lighter apparatus, clubs and 
dumbbells, are used of about the same 
weight by both sexes. The light apparatus 
is thought#o give better development, and 
is used even by men who are training for 
professional athletes. 

Ball-playing in gymnasiums has become 
quite a fad. In old times our great-grand- 
fathers went out modestly and threw their 
balls against the side of a house. fear | 
their great-grandsons and great - grand- 
daughters are taught to play ball scientifi- 
cally, and have walls carefully erected in 
gymnasiums to practise on. *‘‘ Teams” of 
girls trained to play all sorts of athletic 
games are no longer a novelty, and our 
granddaughters bid fair to equal our grand- 
sons in skill and strength. 

There is much good to be gained in this | 
woman's athletic training if it is not carried | 
to excess, and especially if it is done under 
the supervision of a teacher, who guards 
the girl against one-sided development and A 
against overstraining the organs of a weak 
body. 

An excellent feature in good gymna- 
siums is the medical examiner, whose duty 


_ ieee. —_—| MELLIN’S FOOD 
it is to prescribe the proper exercise to cor- al » 2 = 
rect physical imperfections and to improve ‘ : | BOY 
imperfectly developed and weak bodies. No | 


violent or excessive physical exercise should 


in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of pcople are 
usir~ ** 
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be undertaken except on the advice of some EED & BARTON, Silversmiths, direct attention to | 
one well qualified to understand the human Tp) ee ae aa be me LC 
body, and the best means to improve and their W ares 1n 5 I ERLING SILV E R made under | 
strengthen it in any given direction. So re : toodinait : CPT aps a 4 
eerie. auasen.on alk dames aides oak personal supervision of the artists who designed them, by 
benefit in the various sorts of physical exer- skilled silver-workers 5 . iece is perfe 

cise now open to them, and women who are 7 er ker: > I hus each piece iS pe rfect and each 
looking for some amusement for the coming | set is in absolute harmony. These wares embrace many 
season, as well as women whose health and | 2 $ A % 

nerves need bracing, would be wise to turn useful and decorative pieces especially appropriate as 
their attention to physical culture. : 


GIFTS for WEDDINGS and the HOL/JDAYS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. REED es BARTON 
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“A PERFECT FOOD ~—as Wholesome om 41 Union Square -) | 


as it is Delicious.”’ | S ‘Biden tance ' New York | 



























Our little boy, now nearly nine 
months old, weighs 2314 pounds. 
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Ca ( Pa We commenced the use of Mellin’s 
[ Food when he was about three 
can not be given when there months old, after using several 





other foods, but none seemed to 
agree with him until we used 


| are confusion, delay and mistakes amung players. 
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Progressive Euchre Score System = | 2? Mellin’s. I shall always recom- 
Purity and | makes n> litter on the carpet, avoids all unpleasant d M llin’s F d tes: he 
Excellence | complications where prizes are offered, scores any num- men ellin’sS Food as the most 
. eee | ber of tables at the same instant, assigns players to perfect food for infants 
‘Tra ie-Mark. | their proper places, saves expense of favor ribbons, and ¢ > x. 
cos’s nO more oe omar tally cards. The only | Mrs. Harry W. Street, 
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, > Sets of any number of tables sent “paid on receipt | 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. ies ben me wre ii | of price. "iHastrated Booklet Free, A sample of Mellin’s Food will be sent free 
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The foundation of a beautiful skin is purity. Oily, \— 
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Complexion Brush 


can be made clear and attractive by this naturaz 
method. The gratifying results of the little flat- 


a ° 
ended teeth soon show in the face. A bad com- 
enuine arina plexion is nature's signal for help and this brush 


sessed by every woman by 
the use of | 


LABLACHE FACE POWDER & | 


The greatest beautifier in 




















comes to assist her in freeing those thousands of — the world. Invisible in ap ’ 
delicate face-pores from the wastes and oils that ‘ plication, it nourishes, heals, 
are crowding beauty back. Do not defy nature —= freshens the delicate nerves 
0 ne by putting on a complexion but assist her to | ~~ w of the skin. LABLACHE 

bring that charm and glow to the face that she ‘ Powder is sold by 

eo 5 : is giad to give those who work with her. Thou- K 

is imitated so closely in bot- sands of ladies have proven it to themselves and 4 ROBERTS & co. § 5 Rue de la Paix, Paris. 

tles and labels that even friends. Ask for the brush with flat-ended teeth. ; ae : - (76 New Bond St., London. 

dealers are sometimes de- | Bailev’s Compicxion Brush, 50 cts. 2B a ee te Nene ome dg ray 
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A New Idea in Trunks 


The Stallman Dresser Trunk 
is constructed on new principles. 
Drawers instead of trays. A place 
for ~~ and everything in its 
place. The bottom as accessitle as 
\\ thetop. Defiesthe baggage smash- | 
er. Costs no more than a good box 
trunk. Sent C.0.D.. with privilege 
of examination. Send ac. stamp | 
for illustrated catalogue. | 
¥. A, STALLMAN, 
59 W. Spring St., Colambas, 0. 


At dealers or on receipt of price. 
Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods, Free. —_ 
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the words, “gegenuber dem 
Julichs-Platz,” the address 
of the great Farina distil- 
lery, “gegenuber dem | 
Julichs- Platz” (opposite 
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'| whatever lamp you use; and 
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no breaking. Use the chim- 
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WINTER GOWNS. 
4b gowns for young girls this year are made on very 
much the same lines as those that are worn by older 
women, but the materials used are not quite so heavy. 
An unusual and very useful littl gown is made of a 
wine-colored cloth. The skirt, long and close-fitting, 
has no flounce nor tunic, but is trimmed with bands of 
violet velvet that are put on down the front breadth, form 
a small circle, and then go round the entire skirt. The 
waist is tight-fitting, with the fulness drawn in at the belt, 
and is trimmed with bands of velvet put on as though to 
outline a bolero jacket; over the shoulders are ruffles of 
the cloth—double ruffles, one shorter than the other—and 
the sleeves are close-fitting. On the waist are also round 
gold buttons, and at the throat is a soft tie of wine-colored 
The hat is of felt, in a very odd shape, trimmed 
with violet velvet and long fancy quills. This gown has 
much the princesse effect, but is made with separate skirt 
and waist 
Gray cloth gowns are very fashionable, sometimes made 
only with the gray,and in other cases relieved by the 
trimming of some contrasting color. A very graceful 


silk 


gown, cut in princesse style, is of the lightest shade of 
gray, trimmed with bands down the front of white cloth 
The 


on which are smaller bands of a deep blue velvet 
way in which these bands are put on is 
quite different from anything that has as 
yet been worn. The front of the gown is 
perfectly plain, at the throat is a large bow 
of blue velvet, and the sleeves are finished 
at the wrist with two bands of the velvet, 
blue and white. The hat worn with this is 
a pale gray velvet trimmed with rosettes of 
velvet, two gray ostrich tips, and exagger 
atedly large jet pins stuck through the vel 
vet rosettes. The muff with this gown is 
of gray chinchilla 

It would seem as though every possible 
style had already been exhausted in the 
designs that have been shown in the win 
ter gowns, but every week new ones ap 
pear; some of them made on the same lines 
as the older ones, but all with a novelty as 
to cut and trimming. One of the latest de 
signs for a cloth walking gown is a smart, 
but rather trying design. It is made with 
a long skirt, close-fitting over the hips, and 
is trimmed with a bias band of the same 
material as the gown itself, a blue cloth 
The jacket gives the effect of being made 
in two pieces, the under one much longer 
than the over,cut in long points,and trimmed 
with the bias bands. The upper coat is 
fastened with two large gilt buttons, and 
there are wide revers, faced with white cloth, 
and stitched with two rows of machine 
stitching. There isa very high flaring collar 
and deep yoke of black velvet that fastens 
up to the throat, and is finished there with 
a black satin bow. The sleeves, which are 
cut quite off the shoulder, are of medium 
size, with a very little fulness at the top, 
and are so long that they nearly cover the 
hands. The hat is of felt the same color as 
the gown, trimmed with a large velvet rosette 
and black ostrich tips 


WINE-COLOR CLOTH GOWN 
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Another new design in cloth gowns, one of this year’s 
models, is made of red cloth. The skirt is cut with a very 
long narrow pointed front, trimmed with a band of the 
same material, and is fastened down the back with small 
buttons. The pointed front piece goes around to the back, 
forming a yoke and fitting with absolutely no fulness. 
Below this tunic—for tunic it is called—the skirt falls in 
long graceful lines, so long as to be a demi-train. The 
waist is tight-fitting, on what used to be called the tailor- 
made style, and has only one dart. It is buttoned with 
small buttons, and has a V-shaped vest of violet velvet 
and wide revers, the revers finished with a band of the 
cloth. The vest is finished around the neck with a high 
collar of the same velvet. The hat worn with this gown 
is of red felt the color of the gown, trimmed with rosettes 
of velvet to match the vest. Combining this color of pur- 
ple with the red cloth is a very daring thing, but when 
just the right shades are chosen, as in this instance, the 
effect is very good. 


NOVEMBER COLOR PLATE. 


] LUE velvet and violet and blue French broadcloth 
form an artistic combination in a Doucet costume. 
The upper circular skirt falls in scallops over a velvet 

over-dress shaped in deep points at the bottom, which ex- 













































Cut Paper Pattern No. 112.—[{See Page 963.) 


tend over the full rippled flounce and produce an 
effect of the fashionable triple skirt, one of the at- 
tractive modes of the season. Violet cloth in un- 
dulating design, and outlined by a tiny rolled fold 
of the same cloth, borders the first skirt, which is 
of circular cut with sweep behind, and fastens, 
without fulness, at the waist-line by blue steel 
buckles. 

The measurement of the lower edge of the 
flounce is five yards. 

The corsage, that fits closely the figure front 
and back, is cut low at the neck and in bolero 
fashion, with scolloped edges, thus disclosing a 
vest of blue velvet, which ends in a soft drapery, 
knotted on the right side. An additional decora- 
tion is a chemisette of violet cloth, apparently a 





OLIVE-GREEN AND BROWN CLOTH GOWN. 


SUPPLEMENT 


VELVET-TRIMMED STREET GOWN 


continuation of the collar, which 
is of cream-white cloth banded 
with violet, and attached to the 
velvet front by beautiful filigree 
gold buttons. The small sleeve, 
of the newest shape, is in one 
piece, and falls well over the 
hand. 

Blue velvet drapes in loose 
folds both crown and brim of 
the bat, whose rich ornamenta- 
tion is a great rosette of violet 
velvet, from which sweep heavy 
plumes in shades of blue and 
violet. 

Quantity of material — blue 
cloth, 54 inches wide, 6} yards; 
violet cloth, 54 inches wide, 2 
yards ; white cloth, 54 inches 
wide, 4 yard; velvet, 5 yards. 


EARLY WINTER 
GOWNS. 

T EGONIA red and gray 

cross- stripe repped silk, 
which is very popular, forms 
the vest in a stylish imported 
gown of iron-gray Vienna cloth. 
The little coat, straight above 
the waist-line and beltless, is 
fastened with two crystal but- 
tons on the left side, quite low 
down, to reveal the plastron 
vest, which is in its turn finish- 
ed with small round crystal 
buttons. Machine-stitching, an 
accepted trimming for all] cloth 
gowns, borders the circular skirt 
at the foot, which measures four 
and a quarter yards. 

The shaped bands of the over- 
dress describe a scallop in the 
front, and another lower down 
that turns toward the back, from 
which it continues entirely 
around. Crystal and steel but 
tons fasten the scallops to the 
under-skirt. The edges of the 
coat are trimmed with the same 
bias band; the plain high collar is faced with the striped 
silk, and the small coat sleeves, cut in one piece, are but- 
toned to the elbow. The circular over-dress has the ful- 
ness at the back, arranged in a graduated box-pleat, under 
which, at the waist-line, it fastens invisibly. A quaint- 
looking satin-finished felt hat in pale gray, softly drooping 
toward the right side, has its low crown surrounded with 
one very long gray and white feather caught by a double 
rosette bow of dark red mirror velvet. 

> pad of material — Vienna cloth, 7 yards; silk, 4 
yard. 


Bolero and Eton jackets in various modifications, as a 
part of the costume, are in equally good style as the long 
coats among the French models. 

A little jacket, the shortest possible under the arm, is 
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FRENCH AUTUMN COSTUME. | 

SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER’S BAZAR, NOVEMBER 5, 1898. 

CUT PAPER PATTERN No. 111.—Sleeve, Waist, and Skirt, 25 Cents Each; complete Gown, 75 Cents.—[See Page 963.] 


From Harrer’s Bazar, Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers 














SUPPLEMENT 



































BLUE CLOTH WALKING GOWN. 


made of novelty silk-and-wool cloth in olive 
green and brown. The broad revers, making a 
sharp point at the bust, are trimmed with three 
black velvet cords and small buttons of velvet. 
The high collar, open to the throat in front to 
produce a continuation of the full front of the 
waist, has the same little buttons as a decoration. 
The jacket has a pointed back and neck to repeat 
harmoniously the lines on the skirt, which is a 
new seven-gored model of tabac-brown cloth, 
whose width at the foot is four yards. Three 
velvet cords form a simple trimming for the 
bottom, as well as for the edge of the circular 
peplum over-dress, which is attached to the skirt 
in yoke effect on the sides and back, and has a 
point each side of the front, with the sides round- 
ed away and sloping downward toward the back, 
lengthening in another deep point behind to the 
hem of the petticoat. The yoke is hooked in- 
visibly at the back, and the tiny belt of velvet is 
held in place by a square buckle of brilliants. 

Very odd is the ‘‘tulipe” sleeve, one of the 
latest Paris models. This sleeve is made in two 
sections, separated slightly along the outside of 
the arm, disclosing an under-sleeve. The top of 
the sleeve within also appears in a puff effect, 
from which the outer top rolls back. These 
divisions overlap at the wrist and fall over the 
hands in points. Such a sleeve admits of many 
combinations in color, fabric, and trimming. 

Quantity of material—plain goods, 52 inches 
wide, 5 yards; novelty goods, 42 inches wide, 34 
yards. 


A SWEET ABILITY 
NOTHING. 


TO DO 


fi the vigorous, rushing, ‘‘ hustling’? Ameri- 
can there is, at the outset, something posi 
tively annoying in Italian deliberation. When 
xe first comes to Italy he is ready to condemn 
the Southern leisureliness in the most unqualified 
terms. ‘' Sheer laziness” is his gentlest phrase, 
and everywhere he finds illustrations for his 
formula. 

The Italian festas are a prolific source of irri- 
tation. It must be confessed that it is a trifle 
annoying to go forth, on shopping intent, only 
to find the shutters up everywhere, and across 
theth,as a sufficient excuse, the words, ‘‘ Closed on festa 
days.” Itis not pleasant either to be unable to get money 
or home letters from your bank because you have delayed 
to go there until afternoon, and the office is always 
** closed at noon on festas.” Still less is it agreeable to be 
obliged to wait for your clean clothes from the laundry, 
your new suit from the tailor’s, your boots from the cob- 
bler’s, and to receive, as an ample extenuation of all short- 
comings, a gesture of the palms and shoulders, an eleva- 
tion of the eyebrows, and, *‘ Ma, signore, c’ era festa !” 

Putting aside these minor grievances—and few trifles 
seem of more importance in Italy when the sun shines 
and the sky is blue and the air is full of the perfume of 
flowers—there is, after all, if one will view it aright, 
something soothing in the Italians’ ability to take life 
easily. They are too sweepingly condemned when they 
are termed a lazy nation. That there are idlers among 
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them cannot be denied; but even in industrious America 
there are tramps in abundance, and in every city saloon 
and village store can be found a band of loafers, The 
street begging is not so barefaced in the United States as 
in Italy; but let the American submit himself to the influ- 
ence of climate and surroundings for a few years before 
he is too harsh in his strictures upon those who have been 
taught that mendicancy is an honored profession, and 
that a personal defect which appeals to the sympathy of 
the well-to-do is a direct boon from heaven. 
Nevertheless, popular prejudice to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the Italians are not a lazy race. The bulk 
of the population work, and work hard. The servant in 
the kitchen, the tradesman behind his counter, the laborer 
in the street, are diligent, although it is perhaps with 
the diligence of Ltaly rather than with that of Northern 
climates. They do not rush through their work as if 
driven by a whip of scorpions. Why should they? They 
demand little, and that little they can obtain without 
wearing their lives out in the endeavor to get more than 
they need. When a man is satisfied with a piece of black 
bread, an onion, and a draught of thin sour wine for his 
luncheon. if he may eat it seated flat on a sunny pavement 
with his back against a friendly wall; when he asks little 
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IRON-GRAY WALKING COSTUME. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 110.—{See Page 963.) 


for his dinner besides a huge basin of macaroni and a 
little salad; when he is content to wear picturesque rags, 
and muffle himself on a cold day in a hereditary mantle 
that might have been the toga of a Roman ancestor; when 
he has no desire for baths and no aspirations after soap 
—why, pray, should he shorten his days by overwork? 
Moreover, his enjoyments are simple. A post in front 
of a Punch and Judy show, or a corner whence he may 
see a passing parade, a companion with whom to play 
morro or throw dice in a sunny nook,a chat over his 
cheap cigar or his tumbler of watered Chianti in a wine- 
shop as the greatest extravagance, a place in a concert- 
hall or a theatre, where he can laugh at the humors of the 
stage and hum the tune the band plays—these are his dis- 
sipations. On Sundays you may meet him wandering 
through the galleries or museums that are free on that 
day, or strolling about the public parks, or simply loun- 












ging in the sunshine along the streets, enjoying life, pure 
and simple, as a child might do. 

As I say, this may at first prove a little annoying to 
the American whose only idea of happiness is found in 
activity, and whose conception of tranquillity resembles 
Buck Fanshawe’s methods of gaining peace. But if he 
brings an open u:ind to his Italy, he will be rewarded by 
the gain of a new definition of comfort. It is a mistake 
to enter the land of dolce far niente loaded down with 
theories, to which its inhabitants must conform or forfeit 
your respect. 

‘Lam so much disappointed in the Italians,” mourned 
a young girl, a new-comer to Florence, to an older woman 
who had lived there long, and loved it as only those can 
who know it well. ‘‘ They are so dirty!” 

‘* But they are so kindly!” pleaded the other. 

** They are so vain!” continued the accuser. 

** But their vanity is like that of children, so transparent 
and innocent that you must smile at it,” urged the advo 
cate. 

** And, in short,” wound up the visitor, ‘‘1 don’t like 
the Italian character.” 

The resident shrugged her shoulders. 
didn’t know they had any!” 

The common mistake of the earnest 
Westerner is to take everything in 
life au grand sérieux. For the cure 
of this there is nothing like a pro 
longed sojourn in Italy, if he will 
enter upon it with kindly resolve to 
avoid rash judgments and sweeping 
condemnations, to take life as he 
finds it, and to practise the art of 
admiration rather than of condemna 
tion. 

A few weeks ago I drove along the 
Lung’ Arno with an overworked, ner- 
vously exhausted American, who had 
come abroad to try and recover from 
the prostration following professional 
strain. Upon the wall, in the sun 
shine, sat a man with a great basket 
of flowers—Roman hyacinths, daffo- 
dils, roses, violets. As the carriage 
passed he held up a bunch, with an 
inquiring gesture, not quitting his 
seat. Receiving no encouragement, 
he dropped the flowers back into the 
basket and sat still, awaiting further 
passers-by. 

‘** That man is actually too comfort- 
able to run after custom,” I said. 
‘* He waits for it to come to him.” 

The worn-out American looked 
back at the flower merchant anxious- 
ly. ‘* He has a better conception of life than I have 
now,” he said. ‘I have made more money than 
he ever dreamed of, but. now that I have it, it is be- 
yond my power to sit still in the sun and be happy. 

would change places with him for the ability to 

now for five minutes utter calm of body and brain.” 

And there is many a weary man and woman who 
would live longer and be happier if this sume sweet 
gift of the gods could be bestowed upon him or her. 
Perhaps it can be had for the asking. Who knows? 
It is worth seeking. 

CurisTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


‘Character? I 
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FAIRY TALES FOR CHILDREN. 


N Ebers’s most interesting autobiography 
he makes a point which is often over 
ked 


of children’s reading 


Telling very sweetly 


ind tenderly how his idolized mother made 
fairy lore a part of her children’s daily men 
tal food, acting out the old myths with spir- 

lramatic playfulness, he says “Itisa 
singular thing that actual events which hap 
pened in those early days have largely van 


ished from my memory, but the fairy tales I 
ind secretly experienced became firm- 
on my mind Education and 

provided for my familiarity with reality 

its strains 
later years could have 
gates of the kingdom where 
¢ is beautiful and good, and where 
u ess is as surely doomed to destruction 


pressed 


ts harshness and angles 
but 


1 tli 
end hur who in 
fl r wide the 


everythl 


us evi to punishment. Therefore I plead 
with voiee and pen in behalf of fairy tules 
rherefore I tell them to my children and 
grandchildren 


Going or this author re 
marks every child is entitled to expect 


i different treatment and judgment, and that 


1 with the subject 
Lint 


it is umjust to injure and rob the child for 
the benefit of the man This last thought 
has not been sufficiently taken to heart by 
those who are forever forecasting the fu 
ture, and from an early age discounting the 


present joy of childhood because of the sor 
row and care which are the portion of ma 
rity 
The objection mosi frequently urged 
igainst fairy stories by those who do not 


icknowledge their charm, and who doubt 
their efficiency in education, is that they 
tend to confuse children about truth, mixing 
up their notions of an imaginary world with 


wtualities about them Yet it is proba 


ble that little people discriminate very soon 


und very certainly between what is mere 
fancy and myth and what is a plain happen 

f the day and hour Children often 
carry on a sort of dual life, with a double 
consciousness, in one portion of which they 
ire just modern boys and girls going to 


y those who have the guardianship | 
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school and studying arithmetic and spelling, 
while in another, unsuspected by their pro- 


saic elders, they are knights of the Middle | 


Ages; they are ljadies living in quaint old cas- 
tles; they are champions redressing wrong; 
they are chatelaines working on famous tap- 
estries. Jean Ingelow, in her Of the Skelliga, 
relates the story of her brothers and herself, 


and their imaginary world and its play-act- | 


ing. A similar experience is found in the 
lives of the gifted Rossetti children, and 
many of us, struggling to-day with life's 
sordid realities, can look backward to a 
childhood full of poetry and pastime which 
other children shared, but of which by com 


mon consent none of them ever spoke 
So true it is that “trailing clouds of glory 
do we come from heaven, which is our 
home 


Whatever else we neglect, let us not fail 

cultivate imagination in our children 
The literal person loses half the joy of life. 
The literal person finds it hard, or next to 
impossible, to enter into the kingdom of 
God as a little child. Faith itself must ap- 
ply to imagination for the wings by which 
to mount and fly 


The child may compose fairy stories for 


himself, and indeed he often does this, and | 


great is his satisfaction in the doing of it. 
Yet he is quite well aware of the distinction 
between his imaginary tale and some real- 
ity concerning which he is questioned or 
makes a statement. We, who in our adult 
ignorance are often blind as bats, misunder- 


stand the child, and charge him with equivo- | 


cation when he is only weaving a garland of 
poesy, knows that he is doing so, and won 
ders at our failure to enter within the golden 
gates of the kingdom the fairies have built 
for bim. 

The fact is, we are so much strangers to 
our children and to their modes of thought 
that we need to go back to the old Mother, 


Nature, and kneeling at her feet, we ought to | 


listen again to the stories with which she 


| delights the infancy of every age, under all 


skies and climes. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OLYMPI 


A 


The Olympia Self-Playing Music Box is the latest 
and most improved of all the Music Boxes 
with interchangeable Tune- Disks. 


The Piano 
Cannot Produce 


mplicity of construction 


This Wonderful 
Richness of Tone 


yut and useless 


constantly being added. 


Charming Home may be arranged without notice if an 
yarlor—Dancing, sing- 
renderings—H ymns 


Entertainments Olympia is in the 


ing, instrumenta 
and Church Music, too. 


the richness attained by the Oynels 
unless played by six or eight han 

then the players must be experts—for 
Olympia disks are as much superior to all others in_their 
correct and expressive rendering as the Olympia Music 
Box itself is superior to every other make in tone and 


you'll realize at once; the durability 
ou'll appreciate years from now, after 
inferior makes would have been worn 
It doesn't have to be coaxed to play; 
any child can give the winding crank a few turns—enough 
for a dozen tunes—30 minutes without re-winding 
are easily changed—they’re practically indestructible 


Gver 500 Tunes are ready now, and the latest music is 


* SELF-PLAYING MUSIC 


The above 
Wustration 


shows Style IV— 
highly polished ma- 
hogany or oak case— 
22x20x10 inches high 
77 teeth in comb.— 
Price, including One 
Tune-Disk, : 


$4 


Extra Tunes, 60c. each. 


s, and 


Seat oa 
Receipt of 
Price. 


Disks 
Insist on an Olympia, 
there is no 
“ Just as Good.”’ 
Send for handsome illustrat- 
ed Catalogue of Music Boxes 
at all prices and list of tumes. 


F. G. OTTO & SONS, 44 Sherman Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Or trom Dealers in Musical Instruments, Jewelry, Clocks, Silverware, etc., etc. 
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; The odor left by a highly scented toilet soap is 
A not agreeable to most people of refined tastes. 

® A delicate perfume may be used after an Ivory 
t Soap bath with much more pleasing effect. 

$ Ivory Soap leaves only a comfortable feeling of 
’ perfect cleanliness. 

4 
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Copyright, 1806, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cinctanati 





Singer Machines Last Longest. 

_— A recent canvass of the United States found 
216,000 family sewing-machines of all kinds 
that had been in use from 15 to 48 years; 
more than one-half of them were Singers, 
and 2,000 of these Singers had done good 
service during 40 years and more. 

A SINGER WILL 


OUTWEAR ANY OTHER KIND. 
Sold on Instalments. You can try one Free. Old machines taken in exchange. 








SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 











The most pungent, exhilarating and refreshing Perfume.” 8 
Used by persons of refinement. Imported into America . 
for three-quarters of a Century. Be sure to get ‘‘ No. 
4711,’’ which is the standard in all civilized countries. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, N. Y., U. S. AGENTS. 





















LESS ABALABAL. 


SUPPLEMENT 





The Best is the Cheapest 


Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best 
and cheapest, quality considered. 


The Chemical Analysis of S. Rae & Co.’s 
Finest Sublime Lucca Vil, made Sept. 15th, 18%, 
by the Ledoux Chemical Laboratory, declares it to 
be “ unadulterated by admixture with any other oil 
or other substance. It is free from rancidity and all 
other undesirable qualities, and it is of Superior 
Quality and Fiavor.”’ 


S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 


Established 1836. 
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BLACK SATIN COAT. 


BLACK SATIN COAT. 

S yy are so many different designs in the silk and 

satin coats that it would be absurd to say that any 
particular one was the fashion, There are long coats and 
short coats, very plain ones and very elaborately trimmed 
ones; there are short jackets that can be worn over a dress 
waist in the street, and that will do duty for a waist in 
the house. A smart design in black Liberty satin is tight- 
fitting at the back, with long square coat tails. The 
fronts are laid in pleats, and there is a belt that goes over 
the pleats and around the back, but is slipped under the 
long-shaped revers. Fastened on the coat are these long 
revers of white satin or white cloth, while over the shoul- 
ders and around the back are very smart little revers of 
pleated white satin edged with a heavy white lace; the 
same trimming is repeated in the cuffs, which finish off 
the sleeves in a most becoming fashion. The sleeves are 
small, but not absolutely tight-fitting, and at the top are 
four tucks. This jacket looks best when worn over some 
fancy silk blouse, finished at the neck with a large white 
mull tie with lace ends, 


GRAY CLOTH COSTUME. 

CHARMING costume in a light gray cloth—light in 
ZA color as well as in weight—is made with the tunic 
over-skirt. Ona silk lining is put a circular flounce, and 
the over-skirt is so long that it covers the flounce entirely, 
excepting in front, and the over-skirt is laid in side pleats. 
The effect of the skirt is very graceful and soft. The waist 
is cut with a fitted yoke and high collar of peau de soie or 
soft leather; below the yoke there is a band of trimming 
of heavy white lace outlined in yellow. The body of the 
waist is laid in pleats to correspond with the skirt, and 
blouses a little just in front. The sleeves are tight-fitting, 
but have a puff at the top, and on the puff are bands of 
velvet. There is also a belt of velvet of a much deeper 
shade of gray than the cloth in the gown 

The hat with this costume is one of the shapes that 
are prettiest when worn down over the face. It is made of 
gray velvet with a full gathered brim, and is trimmed 
with wood-color ostrich tips. The muff is of sable, one 
of this season’s shapes, unusually large, and trimmed 
with the heads and tails of the fur. This entire costume 
can be made in a different color, and will be just as effec- 
tive if the color chosen is becoming, but the yoke should 
always be of the peau de soie, for it is this that gives 
such a touch of novelty. This gown is very attractive 
made in blue or green, with the color of the trimmings 
the same as those on the gown that is illustrated. 


ARTISTIC HOMES. 


\ HOME is never completely effective without the 
f expression of the individual taste of its occupants. 
With all the details of furnishing carefully supplied and 
the harmonies of color observed, there is something miss- 
ing if the personal element is not evident. 

The remembered homes that one carries in mind are 
the characteristic ones—those which bear the impress of 
our friends’ interests,and in which their belongings dif- 
fuse the atmosphere of the people they represent. These 
homes are not made with mushroom rapidity; they are 
developed with the gradual expansion of the family life, 
and no experiments are needed to make an abode distinc- 
tive and beautiful if the particular needs of its inmates 
are cared for in an original, artistic manner. 
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In looking over one’s house to make the necessary reno- 
vations for the winter, one can always make some im- 
provement that will carry the decorations and furnishings 
a step forwards to the ideal. The abandonment of the 
old-time fall cleaning, in households where the general 
use of rugs has taken the place of carpets, has saved a 
measure of time and strength that may well be appro- 
priated to some specific end in interior decoration. 

Absolute rules for furnishing cannot well be laid down 
by one who lives outside of another's environments. The 
requirements of one household vary with the next; tastes 
differ as radically as opinions. But to any one who is 
intent upon bringing about the eternal fitness of things 
in a house, apartment, or the one room that is his castle, 
there are suggestions waiting in more than one direc- 
tion. 

Much of the creative talent that makes the amateur's 
attempts at household decoration an art can be gained by 
cultivation, There are books written upon the subject 
that can be turned to for reference; there are pictures that 
show interesting arrangements of furniture; and there are 
al! about us practical illustrations in what has been 
achieved by others. 

A familiar acquaintance with the possibilities of an old 
house, or the well-studied advantages of the new, cannot 
fail to produce some charming interiors. For each room 
the question of its use becomes of first consideration; af- 
terwards, to suit this design to an artistic standard in 
furnishings. 

In a reception-hall, one looks for cheerful, dignified 
coloring, and a simplicity of furnishings that will charac- 
terize the entrance to the home with a spirit of hospitality. 
An open fireplace, if set in the right position, can convey 
a large share of this feeling. A chair and settee, drawn at 
the correct angle for conversation, are often the key-note 
of welcome. On a staircase opening into a reception-hall 
a Swiss carved clock or an old-fashioned timepiece has a 
peculiar fitness. A growing plant on the landing can be 
made a graceful decoration. 

The exposure of this room to the north, to the south, 
east, or west, must decide the choice of colors employed 
upon the walls and introduced in the rugs. The lighting 
may be accentuated or tempered by a discriminating use 
of draperies, and the furniture arranged 
for the easy receiving of guests. 

In many families the living - room 
takes the place of a drawing-room. A 
southern exposure is by far the most 
advantageous for the purposes of a liv- 
ing-room, its sunny aspect making of 
itself good cheer. Its treatment decora- 
tively could then be given over to quiet 
tones that form the most harmonious of 
backgrounds. 

The interests of the family may be 
centred in this room, adjusted to every 
modern convenience, and artistically 
presented. In such an apartment a fa- 
vorite motto may be engraved on the 
mantel-board, and souvenirs of family 
exploits be given space. A corner for 
the book-lover may be composed with 
shelves, a low table, and a reading-lamp. 
A divan set in a recess, partially dis- 
closed by hangings, may become the 
cozy nook for resting, and the best light- 
ed position be given over to the piano. 

Shelves built into a house are desirable 
from two points of view—they econo- 
mize space, and their contents serve as 
decoration. In the dining-room these 
qualities are of special value. China 
and silver demand a suitable setting to 
make them appear well in open shelves 
With a medium-toned blue ware I bave 
seen & sage-green paper used on the 
walls, a heavier shade in burlap hung 
under the chair rail, and all of the 
wood-work painted white. White silk 
was used for sash-curtains, and the fur- 
niture was mahogany. A unique frieze 
for a dining-room can be made with 
plates, a revival of the style adopted in 
the inn where Albert Diirer was in the 
habit of meeting his friends for social 
purposes. Copper articles relating to 
culinary art, and those of brass or pew- 
ter, can be appropriately used in the 
dining-room in cabinets, on the mantel, 
or over the doorways. 

A girl’s room has unlimited capabil- 
ities for dainty expression. Every arti- 
cle of furniture may bespeak the taste of 
the occupant, and if she be a college 
graduate she will centre her school asso- 
ciations in the fittings of one particular 
corner. A pretty grouping of photo 
graphs, books, posters, and pillows will 
make this part of intrinsic worth to the 
owner, and her originality may be ex 
pended upon devising a corner lounge 
and shelves that will most befit her own 
chamber. 


FAN-PAINTING. 

A NEW kind of fancy-work is come 
LA into fashion, and it is one that is 
not likely to be very common, as it re 
quires considerable talent, a knowledge 
of painting, and is, besides, very expen 
sive work. It is the painting of fans. 
This is not exactly new, for fans have 
been painted on parchment, paper, silk, 
and transparent material for some time, 
but it is now the fashion to paint on vel- 
lum, parchment, or pig-skin. Even 
better than any of these is chicken- 
skin, but this is difficult to obtain as yet 
in this country, and those fans that have 
been finished have been painted on skins 
that were bought mass 5 

The fan should be of medium size, 
not large, but yet larger than the Em- 
pire fan that has been fashionable for 
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80 ey The fad is to use two or three shades of one color 
—for.instance, blue or brown—and.the design can be a 
miniature with scroll-work about it, some odd design in 
arabesque or Grecian pattern, or the design on some old 
fan may be copied. Museums are ransacked and old 
books pored over to find designs that are le to 
copy. Some women who are ambitious and really have 
talent for this sort of thing have copied the Watteau 
pictures; others have contented themselves with much 
simpler Lag and the trouble is with a very simple de- 
sigu that it leaves so much of the skin uncovered, and 
this requires most careful toning down in coloring—a most 
difficult piece of work—and as yet the fad is only in its 
infancy, and there are not many places wherethis accom- 
plishment is taught. 

After the fan is painted comes another difficulty ; that is, 
the mounting of it properly. Avptique shops furnish rare 
specimens of carved ivory, tortoise-shell, and mother.of- 
pear! sticks, and of course these add greatly to the beauty 
of the work, but they will not always fit the design. ‘The 
most successful workers buy their sticks first, then have 
the skin cut or, at all events, marked out into the proper 
size, and then pay some attention to the pattern on the 
stick in the design that is painted. These fans make 
most charming wedding or Christmas presents, but, it 
must be well understood, it takes some time to finish 
satisfactorily, and are, as has been said, expensive. They 
are not good for hard wear, but deserve a place in a 
cabinet or on a table of fancy trifles. Undoubiedly there 
will be a great number of these turned out when they 
are better known, and when women take lessons in 
painting. Every line of good work will show to good 
advantage, but, alas! every incorrect line will also stand 
out most conspicuously. Painting on vellum will cer- 
tainly be one of the new fashions before long, not only 
for such work as has been described, but for portfolios, 
book-covers, and the thousand and one trifles that go on 
the writing-desk. Vellum takes colors most satisfac- 
torily, and for any one who is artistic enough to blend 
colors well this work turns out so that it well repays the 
trouble taken in doing it. Of course slovenly drawing 
and inharmonious coloring will give an amateurish effcct 
which will rob the work of grace. 
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ANSWERS-TO ‘8 


CORRESPONDENTS 





DRESS. 


Eoowomroar,—You will have to make your sleeves smaller at the 
top, bat you mast not think of catting away the epanlettes; a great 
many of the new coats and waists have the epaulettes like last year. 
You will have to pat ip a new vest and collar, of course. Those I 
should advise of a deep orange velvet embroidered in steel or jet. If 
you have the velvet stamped, and do not feel that you can afford to have 
it done elsewhere, you can easily embroider them yourself. The skiris 
to the basque in front you would much better take off; they make the 
gown look old-fashioned. My advice to you, unless the ekirt is really 


short—by which I mean short enough to show your feet—is to leave ita 
walking length. The present style is an exaggerated one, and is sure 
to come to an untimely end. Many of the best tailors in New York 


are making regular walking gowns stil) short enongh to clear the 


ground, If it has shrank so that it shows your feet, then lengthen it 
and trim with rows of straight braid. Your peau de sole is quite in 
fashion. It le not necessary to trim the ekirt, but it will make it look 
much newer if you trim it to give the effect of donble floances, This 
you can do by using narrow jet passeementerie. A pretty model for a 
walst is on the outside cover of the Bazang of October 8. Or you can 


wee the walst of the bine cloth gown illustrated on page $38 of the 
Bazan dated October 1. 


D. T.—The black taffeta coat to which you refer was illustrated in 
the Bazan of July 16, bat it was a sammer coat. If you have it made 
now it will have to be lined. There is a model of a coat in the Paris 
Letter of the Bazan of October 1 which, I think, would be moch 
smarter for you than the one to which yoa refer, and my advice would 
be, at any rate, to make the coat of black satin or peau de sole instead 
of taffeta for this time of year. 


Auta Loma.—In the Bazas of October 1, on pages 833 and 836, are 
illustrations that I should advise your following for the black cloth 
gown. The one on page 886 is a costume of checked tweed that you 
can copy in the material of which you enclose a sample; it is a very 
charming model and one that will look very well in your material. 
You must use black braid on it, and put a vest in of either blue or 
green, whichever is most becoming. A long three-quarter coat, donble- 
breasted and tight-fitting, with revere faced with eatin, is the best sort 
of jacket to wear on all occasions, You can make it emarter by wear- 
ing handsome fronts with it. Ina forth coming number of the Bazaz 
there will be some [llustrations of wraps that you may prefer to a three- 
quarter coat ; but a black cloth wrap is a very old-looking garment, and 
I understand {rom your letter that these gowns are for a young lady 





Attor.—The trimming of both pink and green will look the best, as 
you say white is net becoming to you. I do not think it will look weil 
to pat black velvet on it if you use other colors, Yon will need con- 
siderable trimming to make the gown look amart again, for, although 
the pattern is a very dainty ove, it rather lacks character; but,on the 
other hand, be careful not to overload it. I advise using as much 
white lace as you can ; have a yoke and a front of white lace, and lace 
epaniettes, You can make this yoke either of pink or green—which- 
ever is most becoming to you—and cover it with Jace. 


Macve.—The fxehion of arranging the hair bas not changed this 
year as yet. The Pompadonr roll is still emart, and the hair is combed 
high on the head. The only way for you to do with the short hairs is 
te curl them end then brush them back. They will then have a wavy 
look, which is better than if you leave them straight. Be very careful 
not to burn them, and as soon as they grow long fasten them back 
Yes, a golf cape of bine flannel lined with red and a hood and 
brass buttons should be very becoming. I do not think plain cloths 
are as smart as the plaide or the plain lined with plain color. A bine 
walking bat with two quite would be becoming, I should think, pro- 
vided you get a dark enough bine. The black bats, however, are con- 
sidered smarter than the colored ones, anleas the very light graye or 
tans are worn, 


again. 


Buonpe —There is a new rhade of bine this winter, rather darker 
than the cadet bine, but somewhat on the same tint, which would be 
most becoming to you. It will look well trimmed with beaver fur. 
The only place on a bat on which beaver looks well is in the crown, 
and you would best put the brim of bine so that the bine is against 
your face instead of having the brim of the beaver. The +martest cnt 
of jacket ts the long coat-tail style made with broad revere. These 
revere faced with a different-colored cloth or fur. A light tan cloth 
with chenille dote on the same shade as the beaver, or velvet the 
shade of the beaver, will look well, and then at the throat you can have 
a emall piece of light pink velvet with bands of gold on it. This 
should make a most beaatiful and becoming costume. 


A. B. C. —The Louis XVI. coat i# the one made like the coats men 
wore in the time of Louie XVL It ite tight at the sides and back, and 
has loose fronte with rever« and a fitted waistcoat. It is made in 
three-quarter length. The sleeves are of medium size with deep cuff«. 
This year the coat is made in silk, satin, velvet, brocade, and in cloth ; 
the latter material, however, is rather too heavy. 


Conetant Reapen.—I do not advise using raffles on your black 
eatin ekirt. You would best have two scant flonuces, one above the 
other, the upper ove starting from the belt of the gown in front, going 
down the front seam, and then around the ekirt. There have been one 
or two illustrations of thie kind of floance recently in the Bazar. In 
the October 15 number of the Bazan, on page 885, is an illustration of 
a cont-walst of black lace over white satin. Thies you can copy in 
black eatin, and it onght to be very becoming. Black velvet coats are 
long, and are jmtended this seasun for out-door wear; they are made 
somewhat on the plan of the men's cut-away coats, or else with the 
equare tails and short jacket fronts, and are worn both with the eatin 
and wool skirts for street wear. 


Pusece.—In the October 1 namber of the Bazan, on page 883, is an 
illustration of a bine cloth gown made with black velvet hands. This 
mode! will be a good one for you to follow in your ilk, making the 
bands of black velvet or deep purple, as you prefer. This style of skirt 
will make you look taller than any other, as the lines are long. If you 
want to make it look more enitable for winter wear, you can have the 
entire (ront of the jacket of velvet, instead of having it trimmed with 
~elvet bands. No, I do not advise baying purple gloves to match your 
gown; white are very mach smarter. Colored gloves are never good 
style; they are sometimes attempted, bat wever stay long in fashion. 


Mavor.—Such pretty dresses as the materials like the samples you 
send will be sare to make should be trimmed and cut in exactly the 
right fashion. Yoar description of the young bride is very interesting, 
and your appreciation of as is very welcome. I congratalate yon, too, on 
the good taste displayed io the selection of the goods. The best dressed 
woman that I know once told me that in ch ing her fora 
season whe always had one key-note of color in everything—biue, 
brown, of whatever she chose; then all the accessories of her toilet 
would harmonize, nothing would jar with anything else, and she would 
be harmontonsly clad on every occasion. You, I see, have the same 
idea, as there is the key-note of blue in all the staffs. The blne-gray 
cloth will be a charming travelling dress. I should advise trimming it 
with stee|—buttone and braid—buat the skirt should be plainly cat, like 
any of the new cloth skirt models in the Bazan, and the waist only 
trimmed ; there could be a fancy vest of derk blue, @ you like, bat 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


use one of the new soft silks in preference to velvet, and introduce 
the steel somewhere. The outside coat for this costume should be 
made by a tailor, and the best material would be a heavy dark blue 
cloth; it should be very plainly made, bat very well cat and finished. 
For a hat to pl get an English walking bat; 
nothing is so fashionable, trimmed with a pretty scarf and quills; 
the dress will then be complete. The poplin is just the thing fora 
light reception drees; trim it with white chiffon and black velvet 
like the Bazan model you quote; and why not have two waists, one 
high neck aud one décolleté? The white chiffon could make the 
ruffles, and the bows could be made of black velvet. The plain dark 
blue materia! will be charming if trimmed with white rows of narrow 
white ribbon on the skirt, and a white silk vest and revers with a sug- 
gestion of apple-green velvet in the collar and cuffs. A black brocade 
skirt with a black velvet waist would be altogether too old a dress for 
the young bride, and, , this bination is no longer fash- 
jonable. The skirt and waist should be alike. If you want a dress 
somewhat on the order of the brocade and velvet get a velveteen, a 
ribbed gouds, for this is new, or even one of the new cloths woul! be 
preferable to what you suggest. The skirt should be ively 
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souvenirs for the guests than bunches of holly tied with bows of 
bright scarlet satin ribbon, the girls given large bunches, and the meu 
boutonniéres. If you want mure elaborate souvenirs, get boubon- 
niéres for the girls, boxes painted with a banch of holly and tied with 
red baby-ribbon, and give the men hand-painted calenders, Tiny 
Christmas trees in pots would also make appropriate presents for the 
girls, and a bunch of Christmas bells for the men, or, in fact, any trifle 
that brings to mind the holiday of holidays. When you write vo this 
department, address your letter to Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, 
New York city, and mark it for Bazan Correspondence Department. 


E. M. G.—You say you “ hardly like signing your full name to a do- 
mestic,” and you ask me if I shonl¢. And I must ask you in return, 
“why not?” If you and I were queens, we would merely sign our first 
names, as Victoria, the sovereign of England, sigus hers when she ad- 
dresses ber subjects or writes a letter to one of them. You also ask 
whether in writing to a servant you ought not to sign your name Mrs. 
E.M.G. Certainly not. Itis not the servant you are considering, but 
yourseif, To sign your full name does not mean that she will use it in 
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plain, the waist made, as you suggest, with a bolerojacket. Your idea 
is good, but I think you will like model No, IX., Bazan No. 41, better, 
and, trimmed with passementerie as indicated iu this model, the vel- 
veteen will be charming. 


Mise T. F.—For $25 you ought to buy a very good fur neck-piece. 
You can get, for the price you are willing to pay, the Alaska sable, the 
stone-marien, and the beaver in a broad collar with tails, or else in a 
long boa, I like the long boas the best, particularly for a short woman. 
There are this year two or three new styles of neck-wear, and | should 
advise sending to one of the large fur stores for a catalogue; that 
will give you a very good idea of what ix to be worn. The long cut- 
away cont will be the most effective way to make up your material. 
The skirt you can trim with bands of red satin edged with black 
soutache braid, and the same trimming can be put on the coat. All 
the counts are worn long this year for street wear. There is a style in 
the Prince Albert that is very attractive, but should be made by a good 
tailor. The soutache braid is put on sewed through the middle. 


Ov» Sunsorisen.—In order to make the gown look smart enongh for 
evening wear you shoald trim it with some light color, or with white 
on the waist—and considerable white. The skirt should be of mediam 
length, and trimmed with a flounce of the same outlined with narrow 
satin ribbon. You would best put in a yoke or vest of some colored 
eatin covered with white lece. Have a raffle around the yoke in front 
put on so that the fulness tapers down into the waist-line. The sleeves 
should be of the same material as the gown, with a small puff at the 
top and ruffles of lace at the hand. On the front page of the October 
1 namber of the Bazan there is a very smart reception gown, and you 
might copy the trimming of the neck for your black crépon. The way 
in which the revers turn over and show the white yoke is most effective. 


M. G.—The gored skirt will be the best pattern for you to use for 
your little girl. You can bave the back breadths straight if you wish, 
but the sides and tront must be gored. It ought not to droop between 
the seams if you cut the skirt properly. The same rule as to the gored 
skirt applies to plaid material as well as to plain. There are one or 
two good skirts illustrated in the supplement of Bazan No. 40. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


B. A. F.—The head of a large importing-house in town, to whom I 
took your letter, doubts your meaning “ Teheran.” He suggests that 
you have made a mistake in the name, or else that you have been mis- 
informed... He say# you mast refer to a Feraghan, pronounced almost 
in the same way, the “g” being silent; its average price is thirty 
cents the square foot, although many dealers have a tendency to put 
the price up. The extra Persian rugs which are generally sold nowa- 
days are all made in Feraghan, and cost from ninety cents to a dullar 
and a half the square foot, The antique Persian, and those which 
were once famous in Teberan—or Tehran, as it is sometimes calied— 
are very rare, especially those which are perfect. The small ones cust 
from seventy to one hundred and fifty dollars a foot—a price which 
puts them out of reach for most of ns. 

Good Oriental rags made in Asia Minor can be purchased for ninety 
cents the equare foot ; and as you want a rug six feet by eight, you can 
calculate the price for yourself. One of them would easily come withiu 
your limit. 

Wonld you allow me to suggest that, except by the merest and the 
happiest chance, no one of moderate means need expect to yet a genn- 
ine old rng. Those which fill the markets are for the most part newly 
manufactured. But, except for the connoisseur or the collector, what 
difference does that make, if the rug be a good and useful rug, and one 
that is pleasing to the eye as well? A man with any knowledge would 
not be deccived ; neither would he be likely to buy a rng for all the 
salesman told him, anless it were beautifal or interesting in itself, or 
unless be recognized its value from some historical point of view. The 
rugs which woald deceive you and me would never entice him, and if 
we can be persuaded to buy ugly things for the sake of the name, then 
we deserve our own discomfitore in discovering our mistakes. Names 
ought not to overpower our judgment, and nothing ought to induce us 
to purchase ugly things to live with in our houses. Now please do 
not imagine that I am defending the deceptions practised in rugs, or 
that I am not recognizing the wrong done to ne all. Bat, to my mind, 
this wrong rests in the fact that our educational opportunities have 
been destroyed by a breach of commercial honor. We have heard so 
mach, for instance, of the beauties of old Persian rugs, that we in- 
stinctively set to work to find excellenee in anything which bears their 
name. We try to educate ourselves to like them, and all the time we 
are educating ourselves along absolutely false lines. Therein lies the 
danger of purchasing imitations which are called real, and of living 
with them every day, and Jetting our children grow up with the idea 
that they are surrounded by that which is really genuine and beantiful. 

Do not forget that an imitation in itself may be beautiful, and that 
it may possess stundards of real excellence. Bat we ought to be told 
that they are imitations, so that our jadgment need not be mivaffected. 
Therefore, if you see a good imitation buy it, bat buy it as an imita- 
tion, not as the real thing, and be careful about letting yourself be 
overcome bya name. We do not pretend that all the laces we buy are 
real, therefore our taste, our integrity, and eur knowledge are not 
affected. Your other question I reserve for a week later. 


Sorar-Boox,—It would be too much of a responsibility for me to 
undertake to write a suitable couplet for every page of a “* Wedding 
Scrap-Book,” when I know so little of the couple who are to be mar- 
ried, and their immediate interests and surroundings. If you feel un- 
able to write original verses yourself, why do you not consult a good 
book of quotations—Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, or any similar 
volame, where yon will find a verse to fit every occasion, and can select 
what pleases you best? Read the answer to“ M. E.G.” in Bazan No. 
89, where you may get a suggestion about decorating the book. It 
seems to me that it will make a very bulky volume if you intend to 
arrange it to hold notes of congratulation, telegrams, and letters re- 
ceived on the wedding-day, besides all the other pages, and I should 
instead plan for a pretty book merely for the wedding and its acces- 
sories. Make the book of rough paper, fastening the leaves together 
with white ribbon, and }.t the quotations on each page form part of 
the decorations, The wording can run in pretty quaint lettering 
along the margin, and the edges interwoven with a flower design, and 
have the scheme of decoration of all the flowers that are in senson at 
the time of the wedding, one kind depicted on each page, and of 
conree orange blossoms on the page devoted to the wedding-certifiente. 
If the floral decorations can be painted in colors, so much the better, 
for then the quotations can be in gold, and the contrast will be very 
charming. A Christmas dance should in all particulars snggest the 
Christmas season, and nothing could be prettier for inexpensive 


ing you, nor does it mean that you have parted with any of 
your dignities, It is in the tone of the letter, its wording, its whole 
framing, that the question of dignity lies, of propriety. Your signa- 
ture is a legal affair which you affix for purposes of convenience and 
identification. If you desire to convey an idea of your married state 
the ** Mrs.” can easily be put in a bracket, or you can add iw the corner 
at the end of your letter, “* Address: Mrs. E M.G.," ete. To a servant 
whom I bad not seen I should write just such a business letter as I 
should address to my upholsterer, or to any one with whom,I had to 
makea business transaction. Ifyou do not waut to do this, then write 
in the third person. But do not, under any circumstances, sign your- 
self as “ Mra.” I know estimable persons who do so, but it seems to 
me the one blot on otherwise faultless characters ! 


GOOD FORM. 


Horr. —Bed-linen shonid be marked with an embroidered monogram 
or ihitials or siugie initial about two inches long, which is put in the 
middle a little below the hem on the sheet, and in the same way on the 
pillow-cases in the middie of one end a little below the hem or em- 
broidery. The prettiest aud chic way to mark under-clothing is with 
one’s full first name— Marie, Anna—embroidered in fine running 
script in the front on the left side of the chemise or corset-cover or 
night-gown, and on the band of the lower garments. If this is too 
much work, a small monogram or single initial will answer.— You are 
correct ; the proper way for a maid, who attends little girls, to dress for 
the street is to wear a black dress, a simple black hat, black gloves, 
and white linen collar and cuffs, and in cold weather a black jacket 
very plainly made; bat, if I were you, I should make some concessions 
if the maid is valuable and she objects to wearing this uniform. In my 
own case the nursery governess who takes charge of my little daughter 
wears shirt-waists all the summer and most of the winter in the honse, 
and I really prefer it, as I think they are clean and look neat. Why 
not compromise and allow your maid to wear shirt-waists, if she wears 
a plain black coat and skirt in the street? The linen collar and cuffs 
should always be immaculate, and it is hard to keep them so in taking 
care of children, and black waists soon get to look shabby if they have 
much wear. Providing as I do my own governess and maids with 
their house livery, | find shirt-waists are much more economical and 
better in the long-run than black all the time, and the position of a 
maid or nurse is above that of a waitress and housemaid, and she 
should have more liberty about dressing than they. Do not worry; the 
shirt-waists are very good form,and you may with propriety allow them. 


Mus. Everne.—A progressive whist party is among the pleasantest 
kinds of entertainments, and I congratulate you upon having selected 
it for your particular evening. Fifty will be a good many people, bat 
you can easily manage to have them all if your rooms are big enough 
and you have plenty of small tables for playing cards. My advice 
would be to remove all the furniture, except the tables and chairs, 
from the rooms, and make the little tables look attractive by decora- 
ting each one with candies or a smal! lamp with pretty shades, and a 
little dish of bonbons and another of almonds, besides the counters 
and cards. Let the partners find one another at the beginning by 
some amusing device; each on entering might have a score-card pre- 
sented with the half of a quotation written at the top, and the man and 
woman whose cards make a complete quotation may play together: or, 
prettier still, the men may choose a boutonniére, the women a bouqnet, 
from baskets containing the posies, and those who choose similar 
flowers may play together. Each table should have a distinct color or 
combination of colors, and the pencils attached to the score-cards 
should indicate the color of the table to which they belong, and so 
guide thoxe who have chosen the cards as to where they shall take 
their places at the beginning of the evening. The score-cards shonid 
be #0 pretty that they will be souvenirs to carry home, and nothing 
could be better for prizes than what were given at a party of the same 
kiud that I recently attended ; the lady winner had the conventions! 
prize of a fancy basket of delicious candy, the gentleman winner a 
benntiful edition of the latest authority on whist ; the most onfortnu- 
nate lady had a consolation prize of a charming Brann photograph, and 
the gentleman had a tiny live kitten with a ribbon bow around its 
neck ; you can imagine how much fan the presentation of this final 
prize caused. By ali means serve the refreshments at the small tables 
after the card-playing is over ; it will simplify matters. Have a large 
napkin epread on the top of each table, and then have the viands passed 
in courses. Here is a good and very simple menu : 


Hot bouillon. 

Chicken salad, jellied tongue, lettuce sandwiches. 
Olives staffed with peppers. 
Individual ices, cake. 

Coffee. 


Lemonade or a mild sweet punch should be passed at intervals dur- 
ing the evening while the card-players are playing, and the punch or 
lemonade may also be served with the supper. 


G. W. B.—* A few ideas for a seven-o'clock church wedding with re- 
ception following” is not very definite, is it? Have you read “ A Mod- 
ern Wedding,” in Bazan No. 36, and answer to “Ig.” in the same num- 
her, and answer to“ M. E. G.,” Bazan No. 897 If not, read them, for 
they may be suggestive. For one “idea” I should advise having only 
one kind of flower used in the decorations and al! the flower features 
of the wedding; there will be probably only growing palms and 
plants in the charch, but in the house use chrysanthemams, for nothing 
is prettier at this time of year, and no color of chrysanthemum so at- 
tractive and becoming for a background as pink, or pink and white 
together. These flowers should compose the bridemaids’ bouquets 
amd the ushers’ boutenniéres; they should decorate the house and the 
large refreshment table or the small tables at which the guests will 
be seated when they partake of refreshments; they should be banked 
in the fireplaces, and make the wedding bell or bower under which the 
bridal couple will stand, and, in accordance with the flower of the wed- 
ding, nothing would be as appropriate sonvenirs to give the bride- 
maids and ushers as small chrysanthemum pins. White chiffon or 
mousseline de sole over pink silk with a pink sash and pink bows 
would make the prettiest kinds of bridemaids’ gowns, with the maid of 
honor clad in all pink or all white. If possible, serve the supper at 
small tables, and have each table dressed with a floral centre-piece, 
small potiers of bonbons and cakes, all of pink and white, and even 
the candles and candle shades of the same colors; the bride's cake 
may have pink frosting, but the wedding-cake should, under any cir- 
cumstances, be all white. I should not advise trying any innovations 
in the wedding ceremony; the old conventional forms Jeave room for 
no improvement, and nothing better could be devised. Certainly send 
the city invitations, as well as those which go ont of town, by mail; it 
is perfectly correct. . 
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#¢ S2CLVB WORK 


CONVENTION OF THE NEBRASKA STATE 
FEDERATION, 


T was a unique and most distinguished honor that fell 
this year to the convention of the Nebraska Federation 
of Women’s Clubs assembled in fifth annual session at 
Omaha a few days ago. This honor was the presence at 
one of its meetings of President McKinley. The great 
Auditorium at the Omaha Exposition, in which this special 
and crowning session of the federation was held, was, as 
may be guessed, crowded to the we one to welcome 
the Chief Executive of the country. is brief speech was 
applauded to the echo, and as he hurried out to fulfil 
other plans marked out for his short stay in the Nebraska 
metropolis, the great audience rose to its feet, cheeriug 
and waving handkerchiefs and flags. 

The entire meeting of the federation was characterized 
by events of special interest. Convened the same week 
at Omaha was the National Household Economic Asso- 
ciation and the Mothers’ Congress. Distinguished women 
in attendance at both of these assisted at the federation 
meeting, and, in addition, the first meeting of the new Ex- 
ecutive Board of the General Federation had been gracious- 
ly called for the same time and place by Mrs.Lowe, the pre- 
sident, who yielded to the intercession of the Omaha ladies 
and transferred the place of meeting from Philadelphia, 
originally designated, to Omaha. This secured the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Lowe, Mrs. Platt of Denver, vice-president; 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore, of St. Louis, treasurer; Mrs. Barnes 
of Kentucky, auditor; Mrs. Fox of Michigan and Mrs. 
Kendrick of Pennsylvania, secretaries. 

A scholarly and delightful paper on ‘‘ University Ex- 
tension,” read by Mrs. H. H. Wilson, the dean of the 
Woman's University at Liocoln, Nebraska, was an urgent 
plea that the women’s clubs of the State should adopt the 
university extension idea, Mrs. Wilson’s arguments were 
so impressive that, following ber address, the convention 
adopted a resolution indorsing and recommending ‘‘ to 
the clubs of the federation this feature of educational 
work.” Another suggestive paper was by Miss Julia 
Lathrop, of Hull House, Chicago, who took for her sub- 
ject ‘‘ Philanthropy and Charities.” Her papet was a fine 
presentation of the need for ‘* placing out” boards, such as 
exist in some of the European countries. She stated that 
not a quarter of the States making up this country had 
such boards. Their work, where they do exist, consists in 
providing comfortable homes for the children who would 
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Que came in from the garden in the late October after 
\) noon, her hands filled with chrysanthemums and 
great spikes of scarlet geranium. Something spicy and 
crisp and sweet—the fragrance of the brave flowers which 
flaunt their beauty in the very face of the frost—entered 
the house with her, and the man, a stranger, who was 
sitting with her mother, and who courteously rose to be 
presented to the young girl, thought that he had never 
seen anything more harmonious than Dorothy and her 
burden of flowers. She acknowledged the introduction 
rather indifferently, giving him a slight nod and the tips 
of her fingers, and frowning when he gathered her whole 
hand up into his great paw—as she fancied it—her first feel- 
ing in that swift moment being one of repulsion rather 
than of the usual interest one bestows on a new acquaint- 
ance. Who was he,anyway? Possibly the new minister, 
or a book agent, or one of the innumerable clan of kith 
and kin, of varying degrees of relationship, some of whom 
were always emerging as arrivals from space, and receiv- 
ing gracious welcome in that always hospitable home. 

Jorothy grumbled to herself as she went to the kitch- 
en for water to fill her vases, and there she found Alice, 
the old servant, grumbling too. Alice knew the family 
finances as well as or even better than her mistress, and she 
and Dorothy were of one mind regarding the frank and 
generous fashion in which entertainment was given to all 
who came. 

“*Mrs. Rawley could make a good living if she’d keep 
a hotel and be done with it,” growled the old cook. 

“Tf mamma would feed fewer strangers I could have 
more gowns,” said Dorothy. ‘‘The skimping and man- 
aging needful to get a pair of gloves or an evening dress 
are dreadful. We are poor as poverty,und we live like 
Spanish grandees. The trouble is mother never feels 
poor. She always has the air and the realization in her 
inmost soul of being born to the purple, and when it 
comes down to every-day matters she cannot bring herself 
to consider the little economies. The things I've had to 
do without and to go without and to be without all my 
life have made me a pessimist.” 

Dorothy had a way of talking to herself audibly, and as 
she took off her serge gown and slipped on her pretty 
though fabulously ancient black silk, and pinned a bunch 
of deep red roses on her left shoulder, she smiled at the 
picture she made in the glass—a lovely picture for a 
pessimist of nineteen summers. Her chamber was large 
enough for a princess royal, and on three sides of it from 
floor to ceiling were set mirrors of plate-glass, in which 
she and her girl friends delighted to see the reflection of 
their graceful figures. The house had been built in far- 
away colonial days, by a magnate of the province, and 
this room had been arranged by him for his favorite 
eldest daughter, a great-great-grandmother of Dorothy’s. 
With the mirrors and the antique furniture, the best ma- 
hogany bedstead, the camphor-wood chest, the luxurious 
sleepy-hollow chairs, Dorothy had inherited the short up- 

r lip and soft brown eyes and rebellious curly hair 
of the former beauty, and had she but possessed the op- 
portunity, she too would have queened it, as her ances- 
tress had done, in gay circles and fétes, with men at her 
feet, and the best of the land competing for her favor. 

As it was, in the poverty of thejr days, to say nothing 
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otherwise go to rhouses or institutions, under the su- 
pervision of kind, motherly women who are paid by the 
State. It was pointed out that the establishment of such 
homes was not dependent upon the wealth of a com- 
munity, but only upon the desire and effort of some of 
its citizens to protect its unfortunate children, and remove 
them from influences that will darken all their lives. A de- 
lightful paper, describing club life and work in California, 
was by Mrs. Willis I. Moore, of Santa Barbara. 

The federation paid the National Household Economic 
Association the compliment of devoting one session to its 
interests. An interesting paper was presented by Miss 
Bullard, of the Armour Institute in Chicago, who urged the 
increase of the study of household economics in schools. 
There are at present eleven schools in Chicago, in which 
some parts of a course of household economics can be 
had. A speaker of the same afternoon was Mrs. William 
G. Shailer, president of the New York Household Eco- 
nomic Association, who interested her hearers with a pre- 
sentment of the work as started in New York. Mrs. 
Shailer also invited the National Association and the 
Nebraska Federation to hold their annual conventions in 
New York next October. Mrs. Platt of Denver, vice- 
president of the General Federation, contributed some 
sensible and forcible- remarks to the subject of the after- 
noon. Mrs, Platt particularly urges the necessity of being 
practical in all these matters, and warned against the 
possibility of teaching children theories merely. Every- 
body who knows Mrs. Platt will understand the earnest- 
bess with which she would make such a plea. Mrs. Platt’s 
sincerity as well as her intolerance of impractical work 
are well understood. The address of the retiring presi- 
dent, Mrs. B. N. Stoutenborough, was iuspiring and de- 
lightful. 1t was a fine record of the work of Nebraska 
women in their club effort. Special attention was Called 
to the excellent circulating library in which Nebraska club 
women are deeply interested. it was pointed out that 
with a little financial aid this library can be made the first 
in the world. The travelling art gallery of three hundred 
photographs of the old masters was also referred to as 
au enterprise productive of great benefit and pleasure. 
Seventy-five clubs are now members of the federation. 
Certainly a fine showing for a State where magnificent 
distances stretch out unbroken by a town or hamlet even. 

The new officers of the federation are—president, Mrs. 
8. C. Langworthy, of Seward; vice-president, Mrs. Ap- 
person, Tecumseh; secretary, Mrs. M. J. Sackett, Weep- 
ing Water; corresponding secretary, Mrs. K. C. McKil- 
lup, Seward; treasurer, Mrs. Fuller, Oakland; and libra- 
rian, Mrs. G. M. Lambertson, of Lincoln. 


TWO IMPORTANT MATTERS ARE CLAIMING the attention 
this year of two important Philadelphia clubs. The big 
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of a certain shadow always in the background of her life, 
Dorothy had little chance for social successes, and since 
she had come home from college, where her four years 
of study had been purchased by self-denial and sacrifice 
of which she never dreamed—self-denial and sacrifice of 
which her mother never spoke—she had taught a little 
school, and received a little salary, which, somewhat 
grudgingly, for pretty Dorothy was not by nature lavish, 
she had paid over to her mother. It really baffled Doro- 
thy’s penetration that her mother was willing to accept 
this, and month by month she felt a desire to protest, but 
was held back by the consciousness that she had no board 
to pay, and that her mother, while purchasing for her 
whatever she could afford, never, by any chance, bought 
a luxury for herself. The one luxury her mother paid for 
and insisted upon was plenty of food on the table and 
plenty of light—candles everywhere, and always a lamp 
burning the whole long night in the hall, and a great 
starlike globe of light, in cold and heat, in rain and sleet, 
in summer and winter, trimmed and burning and kept 
from dusk till dawn in the front-hall window upstairs. 

This light and the shadow in the background had some- 
thing to do with one another; but Dorothy had long ago 
ceased to wonder what the relation was between them, 
and it pleased her mother on this subject to be as silent as 
the Sphinx. The only thing was this, that Mrs. Rawley 
never left home without making ample provision for this 
light, and that Alice, as mysterious as her mistress, equally 
insisted upon it, and carried out the latter's wishes to the 
letter. 

‘*As if we were keepers of a light-house!” complained 
Dorothy one day to her aunt Rachel. 

**Hush, dearest!” said the latter. ‘In a way, you are 
keeping a light-house. God grant, before your mother 
dies, that it may not have been kept wholly in vain!” 

**T don’t understand,” said Dorothy, pouting. 

“You don’t need to, my love,” was Aunt Rachel’s an- 
swer, severely given. To Aunt Rachel, and sometimes to 
her mother, Dorothy seemed heartless; but the new gener- 
ation usually does appear thus to its immediate predeces- 
sor. In the changing point of view and the transferred 
ideals the younger is more or less a puzzle to the elder. 

And the elder, by a strange paradox, sometimes seems 
younger and far more romantic than the one which is 
coming on the stage. 

At tea that first evening Mrs. Rawley astonished Doro- 
thy by the remark that Dr. Goodwin, who was the presi- 
dent of a college in a neighboring city, had come with the 
offer of a position for her, and, much to Dorothy’s surprise, 
Mrs. Rawley intimated that the opening was most de- 
sirable. 

“I think the more of it, my daughter, that it comes to 
you unsought.” 

Dorothy made inquiries. Dr. Goodwin explained. Her 
former classmate Eleanor Grabam was teacher of Roman 
history in the institution over which he presided, and also 
acted as his own confidential secretary. A vacancy had 
unexpectedly occurred in the faculty; it was not easy to 
fill it at once, nor was it wise to leave it long unfilled. 
In the emergency Miss Graham had remembered Miss 
Rawley, and had mentioned that she had taken high rank 
as a special student in the very course where a graduate 
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New Century Club, which has already held its first meet- 
ing, is trying to have the constitution of the University of 
Pennsylvania amended so as to provide for the admission 
of women. These liberal-minded Philadelphia club women 
have felt for some time the injustice of forcing Philadelphia 
girls to fe away from their homes for professional edu- 
cation. The University of Pennsylvania is a very con- 
servative institution, and the opening of its doors to wo- 
men has so far been only in postgraduate classes. The 
club sent a letter some months ago to Provost Harrison 
of the university, bringing the matter to his attention, 
and urging co-operation with the club. His reply was 
read at the club’s first meeting this fall. It was in effect 
an admission that the coeducational tendencies of the 
university were very weak, but held out the hope that if 
sufficient public interest and strong enough public senti- 
ment seemed to demand a change, the authorities would 
probably receive in an acquiescent spirit overtures look- 
ing tosuch an end, It was suggested that the ladies would 
need to make an effort to supply the means for taking 
the first steps. The matter rests in a somewhat indefi- 
nite way, but the New Century women have strong hopes 
that in the course of a few months they will be able to 
bring influential arguments in behalf of their proposition. 
One way suggested is the opening of an annex for women, 
such as Harvard indorses at Radcliff. 

A second interesting effort among Philadelphia women 
is on the part of the Pennsylvania Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation. This is a measure to have the postage rates re 
duced upon all manuscripts submitted for editorial ap- 
proval. Their claim is that a manuscript is a sample of 
work, just as much as the pieces of cloth are samples of a 
manufacturer's effort, and there should be a similar re- 
duced rate. The Association means to push the measure 
this winter, and have made an appeal for support to all 
literary workers. 


Tue CoLLece Woman's CLus or Rocuester, New 
York, has planned its winter’s work with the intelligent 
thoroughness that might be expected of such a body of 
women. The subject of the year’s study is Holland, and 
a hundred books treating of that country have been se- 
cured from the Scott University at Albany. These have 
been placed in the Public Library at Rochester, and will 
be ut the disposal of the club, subject only to the regula- 
tions of the library. In addition, the club has ordered 
from Leyden University, Holland, a map of the country. 
The year’s programmes are artistic little brochures bear- 
ing the national motto of Holland—‘‘ Luctor et Emergo.” 
Miss Olive Davis has been re-elected president of the club, 
thus securing to it the continuance of her efficient leader- 
ship. 

MarGaret HamMitton WELCH. 


SHUTTLE. 





of distinction was required—one who could lay out the 
work intelligently and carry the pupils on to an advanced 
grade. The salary, four times what Dorothy received by 
her little school, appeared to both mother and daughter 
munificent, and Dorothy felt no hesitation in closing with 
it, the only difficulty being to find some one who could 
immediately relieve her and carry on the school to which 
she was at present pledged. 

‘** Charlotte Emerson will be only too happy to take my 
place here,” said Dorothy, after a little reflection, *‘ and 
she is amply equipped for it, if only the trustees will 
accept my resignation and install her in my chair. Dear 
Charlotte! how fortunate it is for us both that she did not 
make arrangements any where else!” 

“The only trouble, my dear,” said Dr. Goodwin to 
his wife, when describing the result of his journey, and 
telling her that he had succeeded ip obtaining the new 
teacher he had gone in search of, ‘‘is this: the young 
lady is remarkably fetching. I have not seen a sweeter- 
looking girl in ten years, and, you know, we have a great 
deal of beauty in this college.” 

‘* Never mind,” said the wise Mrs. Goodwin; ‘if she 
has brains to match her beauty, and conscience to balance 
both, she'll make a popular and successful teacher. Young 
girls worship beauty, and I cannot blame them. A daugh- 
ter of Florence Rawley’s ought to be very charming; 
there is no better family in the State. If Florence would 
only give up that insane idea about her brother, she might 
have years of happy life still, but 1 suppose she and hap- 
piness parted company on the day when Al Falconer was 
reported missing.” 

** People are very unfortunate who have missing rela- 
tives,” answered the doctor, seriously. ‘* Hard as it seems 
at the time, there is great comfort in having one’s kins- 
folk decently and safely buried under six feet of earth, if 
it is God’s will to remove them from our sight. No mat- 
ter how harrowing the circumstances, the grief is some- 
how borne, seldom killing even the saddest, and after 
a while time alleviates it, and it melts into a swect and 
tender memory, around which no end of beautiful asso- 
ciations gather and cling. But the weird of the one who 
mourns a missing friend is never over.” 

‘There is always hope,” said Mrs. Goodwin, doubt- 
ingly. 

**Yes; and hope deferred gradually changes into a 
-wearing aud torturing suspense. It is the state of walking 
over quicksands: you never know when you are tostep on 
the spot which will engulf you. Deliver me from that 
sort of hope—a false will-o’-the-wisp, Kate.” 

**Mrs. Rawley still expects her brother to returo—was 
noses impression, dear?” 

“She says nothing about it, my dear, but his room is 
kept always ready for him, and the lamp is always in the 
window. The room has been kept ready, swept and guar- 
nished, for twenty-five years, and the lamp has never 
wanted oil in all that time. It is a case of womanly faith 
and patience which is most touching.” 

The doctor’s wife was silent awhile. 
spoke: 

‘* After all, dear, the thing which most concerns you 
and me is, can Dorothy Rawley teach? Her family his- 
tory dves not matter, nor do her mother’s peculiarities.” 


Presently she 
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‘‘ Her teaching ability remains to be proved. Doroth 
Rawley has plenty of magnetism; she has been a dil 
gent student, and she is ambitious. Also, she greatly 
needs money. Hitherto the pittance she has earned has 
been insufficient for her wants; and though they live in a 
big house, which is stately and splendid in a way, with 
its faded tapestries, curious intricate carvings, and tar 
nished elegance, mother and daughter have had all along 
to do without many little comforts. Dorothy's salary 
will furnish these. 1 read all this between the lines while 
I staid there 

Mrs. Goodwin mused 
to be separated! 
child go.” 

‘No, dear, I fancy not. There are times when the 
most intimate and loving and mutually devoted relatives 
are contented to be occasionally apart. Nobody can wear 
nor wear us out as can our own kith and kin 
Sometimes we love one another better for an intermission 
of the visible and tangible. In absence comes the oppor 
tunity for idealization. Dorothy Rawley will not suffer 
from homesickness, though, mark what I say, she will 
fancy herself very lonely. She will enjoy the life here— 
the regular hours, the crowd of girls, the system, the ap- 
pointed duties, and her own importance; and when she 
goes home—in her vacation—home will be the dearer, as 
it was when she used to return from college. And I am 
sanguine zs 

“I hope you are right, and that she will fit into our life 
and be usefu!,” said Mrs. Goodwin 

As time slipped on, it was more and more evident that 
Dorothy would do all that was expected of her. She had 
evidently found her niche. Not only in teaching her 
special branch, but in pervading the social life of the col- 
lege—in leading the girls, in showing them how to sur- 
round their lives with beauty and charm—Dorothy Raw- 
ley was a success. At home, while adoring her mother, 
she had often jarred upon her, and the two, while fondly 
attached, had been curiously antipathetic. Away from 
home Dorothy forgot these trifling discords, and simply 
worshipped her mother; while her mother wrote her long 
home-filled letters overflowing with tender sentiment. 

There came by-and-by a change in the tenor of Doro 
thy’s correspondence—a change which her mother noticed 
and felt, but did not at once comprehend — reserves, 
half-confidences, shy allusions, all of which were satisfac 
torily explained when the holidays arrived, and Dorothy's 
home-coming was speedily followed by the visit of a tall 
and grave gentleman, who, in a long interview with Mrs 
Rawley, set forth the reasons why he wished her daugh- 
ter to become his wife 


‘How new it will be for them 
The mother must have hated to let the 


on us 
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** Have you reason to think Dorothy returns your liking? 
Has she encouraged you?” asked the mother. 

I have not so far flattered myself, madam,” said the 
suitor, formally, with true old-school courtesy. ‘‘ With 
your permission, I will seek to gain her consent. That 
she consented to let me meet her in her own home was to 
me a happy augury.” 

The man was right in his conjecture, but Dorothy was 
not ready to yield her freedom at once. She stipulated 
that she should hold her position in the college for two 
full years before her marriage. 

«It will be time enough then,” she said, “‘ to enter on 
a new life,” and in her heart she planned to save at least 
one year's salary for her mother, and determined to coax 
and persuade that dear woman to give up the old home 
and the light in the window and make a new abode with 
her when the wedding-day should come and go. Dorothy 
had grown ‘less self-centred under the influence of her 
new happiness 

Time glides along, regardless of our small personalities, 

whether we are busy or idle, sorrowful or glad. Dorothy's 
bridal-day arrived. She became Mrs. Maxwell West, and 
presently entered on a career of much social prestige. 
ler mother visited her sometimes, but refused to stay 
with her, preferring to live by herself, with old Alice, 
preferring to wait, happy in a love for an ideal which 
grew ever brighter and fairer as the years rolled by. 

The fifth anniversary of Dorothy's wedding had ar- 
rived, and she came home with her husband and two little 
anes to spend it with her mother. To sleep in her own 
old mirrored room, sweeping before those crystal glasses 
in her long rustling trains, to be again a girl for a little 
while, to show her children the old garden and play hide 
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and-seek with them there, was an unspeakable delight 
and satisfaction. Mrs. Rawley, as grandmothers are wont, 
rejoiced in her grandsons, and was proud and complacent, 
and renewed again a far-off spring. Every grandmother 
repeats the sweet experience. There are no children like 
those of the second generation. 

Mother and daughter were putting the children to bed 
one night in Dorothy's great chamber, hearing them say 
their prayers, tucking them cozily into their cribs, when 
Mrs. Rawley suddenly said: 

‘Dorothy, in the last thirty years I have had only one 
ungratified wish. If 1 could see Tom before I die! If 
only he would come home, for I am sure Tom is alive. I 
have never doubted it once. I have always looked for 
him. If he were dead I should certainly know it.” 

** But, mamma,” said Dorothy, gently, ‘‘if he were yet 
living he surely would have turned his steps long ago to 
the old home, to the sister who had been as a second self 
to him. What could keep him away, dear?” 

**Many things might. He 
may have wandered off and 
forgotten his identity. We 
cannot fathom the mystery; 
but I never would dream of 
Tom as I do if he were dead— 
never! [am sure he is alive 
and on the earth.” 

As she spoke, the door at 
the end of the chamber stood 
opem and was gently pushed 
wider. The lights were turn 
ed low. A shadow quivered 
and wavered over the mirror 
Dorothy stood, one hand on 
the crib, as if turned to stone. 
Her mother gave a low, half 


stifled cry, and started for- 
ward. There in the doorway 
—feeble, white-haired, shab 


by, worn out, with tramp in 
every lineament, without a 
vestige left of the gay, de 
bonair, gallant figure which 
had been waited for and 
dreamed of so long—stood a 
man, Dorothy’s uncle and Mrs. 
Rawley’s brother. 

They never found out the 
whole blurred. and blotted 
story of that long life, spent 
in wanderings, spent in sin, 
spent in sorrow. Dissipation 
and poverty had left their 
mark upon the man. Doro 
thy’s husband was privately 
glad that he did not have to 
live under the same roof with 
this returned prodigal. Doro- 
thy herself shrank from let 
ting her children play with 
this strange uncle, and she 
was not sorry to shorten her 
visit, and leave her mother to 
begin the adjustment of new 
relations without any one to 
make critical observations, 

As for Tom, he had drifted 
into harbor, a worthless hulk, at last. But he was peaceful 
and tranquil. With a pipe and a book and a dog or two, 
he was contented to stroll and to bask in the sunshine. 
He told his sister little; he accepted her loving ministra- 
tions with complacency and without gratitude, She no 
longer made her window a beacon for wayfarers, and she 
fancied herself happy. But she had lost an ideal, and in 
the years which followed she aged fast. She outlived 
Tom, but it was a very old and broken woman who at last 
stood beside his grave. 
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SUMMER LIFE IN TROPICAL FLORIDA, 
GUAVA-JELLY. 


bf ES, we have all made it, we housekeepers away down 
here in southern Florida, while you of the North 
were busy with strawberries, blackberries, and currants. 

The guava is such a perishable fruit that it will not 
bear transportation but for a very short distance, and, 
unlike many fruits, will not ripen off the tree, so that the 
work of canning and making into jelly must be done 
where the fruit is grown, which is in perfection in 
the months of July, August, and in the early part 
of September, although | have gathered ripe guavas 
during every month in the year here, but only 
a few, the real guava season being in 
the summer, 

The fruit will not grow north of 
the Indian River section, which is 
south of St. Augustine, and therefore 
there is only a small belt of the coun- 
try that produces it; the most perfect 
fruit and the greatest quantity coming from the Biscayne 
Buy regions of Dade County, along the edge of the Ever- 
gludes. Here they are almost indigenous, and with very 
little cultivation the trees will produce rich full fruit in 
more or less quantity all the year. 

The guava-tree is not a large one; it has rather scant 
foliage; the leaf resembles an elm leaf, only a little larger, 
and the tree has a perfectly smooth bark of a light color. 

The blossom is like a large blackberry flower, and has 
a delicate sweet perfume. The fruit hangs generally in 
clusters of twos and threes, and although there are many 
varieties the yellow fruit is the best known. “ Balls of 
sunshine,” as a little girl called them, when she drew her 
mother’s attention to the first tree of ripe guavas that she 
had seen. They are about the size of a lemon, but of a 
richer color, and when ripe soft enough to break open; 
inside will be found a pink pulp full of seed. The skin is 
very thin and easily bruised; it will not pee! off, but must 
be cut or pared, and always with a silver knife. 

Another variety has a leaf-green rough skin, with a red 
seed pulp. The yellow guava is smooth-skinned. Siill 
another is almost pure white, with white pulp and yeliow 
seed. This last-is very sweet, and is best eaten fresh 
from the tree. 

The fruit does not in the least suggest guava - jelly 
neither in looks, taste, nor smell, and it is hard to believe 
that the mere cooking can so change the character of it, 

Every part of the fruit is useful. If the fruit is to he 
canned whole, it is carefully pared, as thin as possible, 
and in some cases the seeds removed. A syrup of sugar 
is made, and the fruit barely cooked. In jelly and mar- 
malade every part of the fruit is used. 

As this was my first summer here, I was determined to 
try my hand at jelly-making, being assured that it was 
the “ easiest thing in the world to do.” 

So I started out one morning at the beginning of the 
guava season, note-book in hand, to gain information on 
the subject, and profit by my neighbors’ experiences. I 
have since discovered that no one but one’s own will 
really do. 

The first one told me that I must put only a little water 
in the kettle with the fruit, *‘ just so much,” and she mea- 
sured about two inches on her finger. When cooking for 
jelly the fruit must not be covered. I must cut it in 
quarters, taking off the blossom end; and I must let it 
boil until it looked * oily-like,” but not ‘‘ mushy.” When 
done | must strain through a 
bag made of cheese-cloth, being 
careful not to squeeze the bag 
if 1 wanted clear jelly. This 
was the juice, and | could then 
either make it up into jelly at 
once or put it away in sealed 
jars until I wanted it, then all 
i would have to do would be 
to add the sugar, boil until it 
“looked done.” That “look 
done” has been my ruin sev 
eral times, for there are various 
looks to the done condition, I 
have discovered, and only once 
have I found the right one 

The next housekeeper I ask 
ed told me I must nearly cover 
the fruit with water, and I 
must not put so much sugar, 
and that forty minutes was 
‘*time too much” to cook the 
juice after the sugar had been 
added. 

Others, that the sugar must 
be heated thoroughly before 
adding, and added all at once; 
others, gradually. 

All agreed that the glasses 
and jars should or must be 
hot—but opinions as to wheth 
er dry or damp heat was best 
were very evenly divided— 
when the fruit was put into 
them; and the majority said 
pound for pound of sugar and 


fruit. Nearly all of them pre- 
ferred cheese-cloth bags for 


straining the juice. Only once 
did I have a flannel bag sug- 
gested, and that was by a New 
England born and brought up 
housekeeper who is quite 
noted here for her cooking. 

Any and all kinds of the 
fruit was good for jelly or 
marmalade as long as it was 
ripe, the largest, which is 
not always the sweetest, being reserved for canning 
whole. 

My day came at last, and after donning my kitchen 
apron I set to work paring the fruit I was goi: + to can 
with a silyer fruit-knife—that kind being recominended 
by the youngest housekeeper in the settlement and the 
acknowledged authority on jelly-making. Each guava was 
popped into a bow] of cool spring-water as soon as pared 
to prevent it turning color until I was ready to put it into 
the syrup, which was beginning to boil. The syrup was 
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and best friend | have here—*‘ four dippers of water and 
two dippers of sugar.” She said dipper, but I used a cup 
The fruit must not be crowded in the kettle, and they 
must be watched and turned and tried with a straw; as 
soon as done, they must be put very carefully into the hot 
jars waiting for them, some of the syrup added, and the 
jar quickly sealed, and then turned upside down at once; 
‘if they run, you might just as well do them over there 
and then, as they would not keep.” 

I stood off and admired my dozen jars for a week, and 
then discovered that seven of them were “ working.” 
Every housekeeper knows what that means! 

I was more fortunate with the jelly, only it is dark 
colored, and it should be a clear amber or delicate wine 
red. The marmalade I have not tried, nor shall I, al- 
though my little Southern-born neighbor tells me that it 
is ‘‘ as easy as anything.” 

I think perhaps I grew tired of my subject before I 
finally got at it. For weeks now the settlement has smelled 
of guava- cooking, and the questions on every woman's 
tongue have been: “ Do you use pound for pound? And 
how many quarts have you put up? And is your jelly 
clear? Mine is.” 

One of the most hotly discussed questions just now is, 
what sort of bag or strainer to use. And also as to 
whether the bag should be squeezed or not after it has 
dripped all it will. 

The majority say that a bitter taste will be added to 
the jelly if it is done, while others declare that the best 
part of the fruit is lost if it is not done. And there is also 
just as great a diversity of opinion as to the clearness of 
the jelly in either case. 

I did not squeeze my jelly bag and I have dark jelly. 
But they tell me I cooked my jelly too long; but I am 
not an authority on the subject, except as a listener. I 
only know that there is to be a guava tea given soon, fo 
which I shall go, taking one glass of my jelly; and 1 am 
very much of the opinion that a little girl who gathered 
fruit from the one tree belonging to her—an inferior va- 
riety too—and made jelly according to her own ideas on 
the subject, or as she had seen her Cuban mother do it, 
will carry off the blue ribbon, MeRAB MITCHELL. 


HOW I CAME TO BE A 
COLLECTOR 
Se ‘hard times” were responsible for it, as they 

were for a good many other things. My small in- 
vestments turned out badly, and my pocket-money was 
curtailed. I have always found it difficult to adjust my 
needs to curtailed pocket-money, and earning more seemed 
to me a much easier alternative. 

I was fortunate in finding the first stepeasy. My uncle 
owned some houses with whose management he was dis- 
satisfied, and he gave them to me with the sage remark, 
**It ean hardly be worse than it has been, and at least I 
shall be sure that you are not filling your pockets at my 


RENT- 
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” 


expense.” Collecting has been 

largely done in the past by build- 

ers and contractors, and you can 

readily see what possibility of 

abuse lies here. A man who 
oy 2s would not dream of stealing from 
. you directly would put in a job 
that was not needed on your 
house, because, like the Western- 
er who charged three dollars for 
a breakfast, “he needed the 
money.” 

I shall never forget the morn- 
ing I went with a sinking heart 
to collect my first rents. It was 
worse even than I had imagined. 
The house had been allowed to 
run down, and I was fairly deaf- 
ened with complaints and. de- 
mands, the principal one being, 
‘*T ain't going to stay a day long- 
er unless you clean my rooms.” 
**Clean my rooms” suggested to 
my ignorant mind soap and wa- 
ter and scrubbing-brushes, and I 
meekly remarked that I supposed 
the tenants did that themselves, 
But ‘‘ cleaning” on the East Side 
does not mean soap and water; 
it means the cheap kalsomining 
you are supposed to. do once a 
year by order of the Board of 
Health —a whole room for a 
dollar. I paint now, finding it 
lasts enough longer to make the 
additional expense pay, and also 
keeps the rooms freer from ver- 
min, 

As I remember, I gave in to all 
the demands, and escaped with 
my life—thankful. I had cause 
to regret it later on, when the 
bills begay to@ome in. My first 
year's showings were no better 
than the old agent's, but, as my 
employer kindly pointed out, the 
house was in better repair, and 
the bills would be smaller next 
year, which 
proved true. 
I have found 
since that it 
took me a year 
to get a house 
well in hand; 
then it goes on 
improving for 
two or three 
years, and aft- 
er that re- 


plumbing is concerned I set no limit 

The question of losing money through 
unpaid rents or vacant rooms is more 
uncertain, though largely within one’s 
control. I rarely have to put up the 
sign ‘‘Rooms to Let,” as my houses 
have the reputation of being well kept 
up, and I have a waiting list of peo 
ple who would like to get into them 

A girl who is going to try this work 
asked me the other day what I thought 
were the quilities needed to insure suc 
cess—alwiys a difficult question to an 
swer—but [ should say, *‘ First of all, 


EVENING OR THEATRE WAIST. 
For pattern see No. XIIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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like your work, and then you will never shirk any of the 
petty details which go to make up success; second, learn 
what you can demand and what you cannot.” There are 
unwritten laws of tenement-house ethics against which 
you kick in vain (one — the inevitable boarder), and 
what these laws are nothing but experience will teach you. 

It is not a profession in which one can quickly grow 
rich, each house on an average yielding but ten dollars a 
month, and it would be a clever woman who could man- 
age more than ten houses, as one should allow about one 
morning a week to each. In the big new blocks of model 
tenements one might earn more, the work being all under 
one roof, I have heard that in some of these the agent's 
per cent. amounts to two thousand dollars a year. 

There is one legitimate way in which to add to one’s 
salary, that is, to buy a large quantity of coal and retail 
it to the tenants in the house. One can make a fair 
profit and still sell coal for much less than the petty 
grocers charge, who sell it by the pailful. For med- 
icines, also, the poor often pay more than the fair price; 
but this is a case rather for helping them than for money- 
making. Of course the dispensaries furnish drugs free, 
but the more ignorant people will not go to these, for fear 
of being ‘‘cut up.” 

I am now managing four houses, with the promise of an- 
other in the fall, and I bave got these all from people 
I knew or knew of, to whom I have shown my accounts, 
My record this year, in one of my houses, of one hundred 
and fifty dollars spent on repairs, gas, insurance of bells, 
etc.,and only twenty-eight dollars lost from the rent, is 
one that is going to help me greatly. A similar house on 
the same street has lost over four hundred dollars from 
vacant rooms, and I mean to apply for the agency of that 
house. 

The only other women I know in the business have db- 
tained their work through personal influence, or through 
one of the college settlements. In this latter case do not 
let the people suspect that you are doing it for what they 
call ‘‘ the charity dodge”; I always disclaim this strenu- 
ously, and then find that they are very willing to accept 
any little stray kindnesses, and give them back in return. 

One of my tenants is saying three hundred prayers to 


the Virgin for me now, that | may get the agency of the 
house I want, ‘‘ because it has always got 
when she was out of work.” 

So we help each other, and in the most-natural way the 
healthy relationships of human fellowship are established, 
making one’s work a pleasure as also a business, L. L. 


atie a place 

































FLANNEL MORNING JACKET. 
For pattern see No. XII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


CHRISTMAS PREPARATIONS, 


ye = of us who are always hurried and harried in our 
Christmas-work would do well to run the risk of being 
smiled at for our overzeal, and begin at this early date to 
prepare the holiday gifts, many of which we must fash- 
ion with our busy hands. Surely the list of persons whom 
we wish to remember can made out quite as well now 
as two months hence. We may work leisurely and take 
ample time in selecting the gifts we do not make ourselves, 
When the blessed Yule-tide comes it brings with it many 
duties which must be performed, and which demand time 
for their performance. Who of us does not remember 
with disagreeable distinctness the list of purchases that in 
times past had to be made during the last week before 
Christmas, the crowded shops where one must wait with 
hardly acquired patience for the overworked shop-girls’ 
attentions? Who of us has not had numerous last stitch- 
es to put in this or that love-token, and has not sat up 
late into the night to set these same necessary stitches? 

Now is the time when we may fill in the odd minutes 
with the needle-work that later would press upon us. 
Surely we will enter more fully into the spirit of Christ- 
mas if through the months that must intervene between 
now and the holidays we are, as opportunity affords. mak- 
ing preparations for the blessed festival. 
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WURS. A, EUGENE AUSTIN, 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY NEW YORK 
CITY CHAPTER, D. A. R, 
ss - New York City Chapter of the 

Daughters of the American Revolution 


is fortunate this season in having only two 
changes on its board of officers, the corre- 
sponding secretary and the registrar being 
the only members chosen at this year's elec- 
tion who had not previously held office. 
The chapter is also fortunate in having 


made such a happy choice, for both the in 


cumbents are young women of exceptional 


| 


character and individuality, who would | 
bring honor to any office or any orgaviza 
tion 

Mrs. A. Eugene Austin, who at the time 
f her election was Miss Sara Frances Hall, 


fills the position of corresponding secretary. 





Mrs. Austin is a New-Yorker by birth and 
education, and having lived in the great 
metropolis all her life, is thoroughly devoted 
to its progress and welfare 

She is the daughter of the eminent physi 
cian Dr. Edwards Hall. Her mother, for 
merly Miss Margaret M. Chambers, of | 
Chambersburg, New Jersey, is a prominent 
member of the chapter's Safety Committee, 
and is greatly beloved and respected by her 


colleagues 


Mrs. Austin has made a name for herself 
within the past few years through her study 
of food as relating to health and disease 


Her knowledge and her successful applies 
tion of it to 
her 


household methods have made 
ib auLhority 
as nm expert 


ind she is now appealed to 
mn the subject of food from the 
She has 
opinions published 
in leading journals, and she has been asked 


chemical and physiological aspect 
been interviewed and her 


to lecture on her specialty before the stu 
dents at hospitals and training-schools But 
Mrs. Austin dislikes and shrinks from this 


publicity 

She experienced the novelty of being the 
first feminine applicant for instruction and 
information in this branch of scientific know 
ledge. So new was the venture that she 
could not flad the instruction she wished in 
New York, and was obliged to go to Phila 
delphia, where she worked in the chemical 
laboratory and pursued her studies under 
the direction of Mrs. 8. T. Rorer, the scien- 


tific demonstrator of hygienic cookery 
Mrs. Austin also attended the lectures of 
Dr. Seltzer, the noted authority on dietetics, 


and of Dr. Henry Leffman, Pennsylvania's 
State chemist, and often experimented in 
laboratory of the Woman's Medical Col 

from eight in the morning till six at 


Lue 
eve 
night 

After finishing her studies she returned 
home to take entire direction of the culinary 
department, ordering all the food and how 
it should be served, with the result that the 
members of the family are to-day in better 
health than ever before. She cannot be too 
emphatic in her recommendation of a prac 
tical knowledge of what is eaten in the 
housebold as regards health and disease, 
and declares it nothing less than wonderful, 
the effect on health, of proper foods. She 
advocates simple, natural methods in both 
health and sickness, and believes, under or 
dinary circumstances, in letting the system 
right itself. She says that Americans are 
behind all other nations in scientific cook 
ing, and that dense ignorance of food and 
food values is daily displayed on the tables 
of all classes, as well as in hospitals and 
charitable institutions She believes that 
good work in the cause of a sound system 
of dietetics must be promoted by the women 
of the household, and laughingly declares 
that women have not hitherto brought their 


brains to work sufficiently in upbuilding 
the home, but that many have gone on 
groping in the darkness, doing much as 


their mothers and grandmothers did before 
them 

As Mrs. Austin is much interested in 
church and charitable work, she is applying 


her knowledge to philanthropic endeavor, | 





and is laboring among the poor to induce | 


them to obey the laws of sanitation. She 
has reached them on the food question by 
proving to them that they can save one-half 
the expenditure by living hygienically. An 
enthusiastic temperance worker, she main- 
tains that wholesome, nourishing food is one 
of the greatest preveutives of intemperance. 

In addition to her other labors she has 
become the librarian of the New York 
Household Economic Association. 

But Mrs. Austin is not altogether absorbed 
in this onc subject by any means. She isa 
charming and attractive young lady, de 
voted to athletic sports of all kinds, and 
fond of social life; and through the means 
and position of her family she has always 
been free to enjoy her tastes to the fullest 
extent. Her marriage to Dr. A. Eugene 
Austin, Jr., took place on April 26, after a 
courtship of an unusually romantic nature, 


Dr. Austin is also a New-Yorker, and is the | 


only son of Rey. and Mrs. Alonzo E. Austin, 
the devoted and pioneer missionaries to Sit- 
ka, Alaska, where Dr. Austin spent his boy- 
hood, becoming the champion of the Alaskan 
Indians, whom he has aided through his in- 
telligent lectures on their behalf. He also 
comes of distinguished Revolutionary stock, 
notably the Porters of New England, He is 
a graduate of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and is surgeon in the Flower 
Hospital 

Mra. Austin has an immense correspond- 
ence to look after as secretary to her chap- 
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ter, but she enjoys her work, and cheerfully 
answers the varied questions addressed to 
her. She comes by her patriotic spirit nat- 
urally, as she is the offspring of a long line 
of Colonial and Revolutionary ancestors, 
among them Jans van Dyke, who came 
from Holland in 1652, received permission 
from Peter Stuyvesant to go across the river 
and start a colony there, now the city of 
Brooklyn, and John Reeder and Robert 
Chambers, who crossed the Delaware with 
Washington, and fought in the battles of 
Trenton and Princeton. The Halls were 
eminent divines of those early days, while 
Mrs. Austin’s grandmother, the gifted Han 
nah Emerson, was a relative of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, whose ancestor in common, Sir 
Ralph Emerson, was knighted in 1535 by 
King Henry the Eighth 


CITY TREES. 

Ne > growing from the stone sidewalks 

of cities have a melancholy look. It is 
as if they had gove astray from their natural 
surroundings, and were trying painfully to 
accommodate themselves to their unnatural 
environment, and in the effort many of them 
become stunted or deformed. 

The tree born in the forest, where time 
and space are given it to grow as nature and 
its species dictate, displays a noble devel 
opment in its stout limbs, strong graceful 
branches, and clustering leaves which is 
never seen in cramped city trees. There it 
is at home. No one thins out its branches, 
lest they keep the light from upper windows, 
or saws off a limb because it is impertinent 
enough to grow a foot longer than another. 
The tree that grows freely is always sym- 
metrical. There it follows the pattern given 
it when the tiny seed was first dropped into 
the ground, and the earth and the sun and 
the rain and the air conspired to give it, day 
by day, the material it needed to carry out 
its design 

There is somewhat stately and grandly 
beautiful about trees of such happy growth, 
and if one would see them in all their possi- 
ble loveliness one must go to their own 
home, where they live under the best condi- 
tions 


Apvice To Motrners.—Mrs, W INSLOW’s SOOTHING 
SyxuPp should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all _ 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 

Adv.) 


{ 





NO OTHER SO GOOD. 


Tue social life of the present century creates con- 
ditions of motherhood which many times prevent the 
natural supply of food for infants. No so-called in 
fant food equals the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk.—{ Adv.] 





SuPpexior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af 
fections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. S1- 
MON, 13 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris ; Druggists, Per 
fumers, Fancy- goods stores.—[ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


** Soft as the touch of a fairy’s wing’’ 





AN EXQUISITELY PERFUMED 
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substitute. 


Put up in handsome boxes, in four 
colors, White, Pink, Flesh, and Bru- 
nette, and sold by leading dealers 
everywhere at 25 cents per box, or 
mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price 
by the manufacturers, 


LOUIS R. HARRISON & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Perfumers 


142, 144, and 146 West 14th St., New York 
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BRIGHT’S DISEASE 


“BUFFALO 
LITHIA 
WATER 


A Veritable Antidote.” 
Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, ?rv- 


fessor of Pathology and Practical Medicine 
in the Medical Department of the University 
of New York, wrote: ‘‘ For the past four 
years I have used BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER in the treatment of Chronic 
Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, occur- 
ring in Gouty and Rheumatic subjects, 
with marked benefit.” 


Dr. Wm. H. Drummond, 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Bishop's 
University, Montreal, Canada: “In the 
Acute and Chronic Nephritis (Bright’s 
Disease of the Kidneys) of Gouty and 
Rheumatic Origin, as well as in the 

raver Albuminuria of Pregnancy, I 

ve found BUFFALO LITHIA WA- 
TER to act as a veritable antidote, and 
I know of no other natural agent possessing this important quality.” 


Dr. Craeme M. Hammond, of New York, Professor of Diseases of the Mind 
amd Nervous Systemin the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital : ** In all cases of 
Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, I have. found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER of the 
greatest service in increasing the quantity of urine and in eliminating the albumin.” 


Ceo. Halsted Boyland, A.M., M.D., of Paris, Doctor of Medicine of the 
Faculty ef Paris, says: ‘* There is no remedy so absolutely specific in all forms of Albuminuria 
and Bright’s Disease, whether acute or chronic, as BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2, 
accompanied by a milk diet. In all cases of Pregnancy where albumin is found in the urine as 
late as the last week before confinement, if this Water and a milk diet are prescribed the albumin 
disappears rapidly from the urine and the patient has a positive guarantee against Puerperal 
Convulsions. Used asa substitute for ordinary water during the period of Gestation, it will be 


found invaluable as a preventive of Puerperal Convulsions and other disturbances incident 
to this condition.” 





Dr. Cyrus Edson, “ealth Officer of New York City: “1 have prescribed 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER With great benefit in Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys.’’ 


Dr. Harvey L. Byrd, of Baltimore, President and Professor of Obstetrics and Dis- 
eases of Women and Children in the Baltimore Medical College: “Vt has an ascertained value 
in Bright’s Disease. A knowledge of its action in that disease thus far would seem to warrant 
the belief that it would in many instanees, at least in early stages, arrest it entirely, and in its more 
advanced stage prove a decided comfort and palliative.” 

is sold by Druggists and Grocers generally. It is an 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER undoubted, positive remedy for many of the most seri- 


ous and most common ills that afflict mankind. An illustrated book can be procured on request, con 
taining the testimony of the most famous physicians of this country and Europe as to the wonderful 
power of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in Gout, Rheumatism, Bright’s Disease, Gravel, In- 
digestion, Nervous Dyspepsia, Nervous Exhaustion, Malaria, Alcoholism, Eczema and Blood 
Disorders, Diseases of Women, etc. Send for the book and judge for yourself. Address 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 





BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. 0. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 






















Roden’s Corner 


A Novel. By Henry Seton Merriman, Author of “ The 
Sowers,” “With Edged Tools,” etc. With Illustrations 
by T. pe Tuutstrup. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


The series of brilliant novels which has come of recent years from the 
pen of Henry Seton Merriman is strengthened as well as lengthened by the 
addition of “ Roden’s Corner.” In this stirring story we find again the ra- 
pidity of movement, the skilful delineation of character, the able development 
of plot, and the charmingly subtle dialogue which stamped “The Sowers” 
and “ With Edged Tools” as the work of a master hand. 

“Roden’s Corner,” originally published as a serial in HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE, has for its background London and The Hague. It is rich in 
incident and character, and is a keen criticism of the altruistic tendencies in 
modern social life and modern social charities. But under the surface runs 
a deep, strong vein of tragedy and pathos such as no living novelist is more 
deft in developing than is Mr. Merriman. The illustrations by Mr. de Thul- 
strup are in that well-known artist’s best vein. 









New York HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers  tondon 
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Stern Bros. 


are now showing their 


Fall Importations 
of their celebrated 


Alexandre & Lupin 


Glacé, Kid, 
Suéde, and Piqué 


Gloves 


in the newest stitchings, 
| embroideries and colorings 
| for evening and street wear 


West 23d St. 


New York 














RELIABLE, WATERPROOF, SOFT 
AS KID, EASILY WASHED. 


For sale by deal- 
ers everywhere. 
Send 25 cents for 
sample pair to 
CANFIELD 
RUBBER CO. 
73 Warren St. 
New York 
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ST. NICHOLAS 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 

Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. | F ancy Silks. 

BEGINNING THE TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR. 


ERHAPS you used to read ST. NICHOLAS in its early days. Do 
you remember how you enjoyed it, how you looked forward with 
eagerness to the day of issue? Twenty-five years have gone by since Wedding Gowns 
(wore Liow 1 cerns.) the first number appeared in November, 1873, but the magazine is to- 8 ‘ 


day just what it was then,— Fancy Silks and Crépes for 
Underwear | § The Best Periodical inthe World for Girls and Boys. as soa 


World-renowned as 





— | 

‘ST. NICHOLAS OR YOUR LIFE!” | 
| 

| 


| 
Moiré Renaissance, Regina, and Imperial. 
| Bordered Taffetas, Stripe and Figured 


5 
3 





Chené Silks 
Faconné and Broché Silks. 
Rich White Silks and Satins for 


i 
os eer ere hewn ere et eee ee 
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HYGIENICALLY PERFECT @ It has the same editor, Mary Mapes Dodge, and the same policy,— Velve ts. 
TUTTGART, 6 @ to get the best things in literature and art that money can buy and Plai he 
ae m it ; che vad com aa i | young folks will enjoy and thrive under. lain, eee Velvets, 
teense lipennangarcee i = mena gence see SS Young people to-day like to read the Henty books,—so Mr, Henty , 
HEALTH AND COMFORT GIVING 3 has written for them a story of American history which will appear as a : 
go Seer poe Childe i serial in St. NICHOLAS for the coming year; and Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, 4 9th ot. 
PP ce, Maly Pt _ a author of ‘‘ Jan Vedder’s Wife,” will furnish a historical romance of Old 
At eineEey- tgp Scie ont Ria —. New York; and Mrs. Laura E. Richards will contribute a serial; and NEW YORK. 
of materials, and prices sent free. there are to be good things from many writers,— Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
Wholesale I EB & CO. Lieut. Robert E. Peary, Lloyd Osbourne, Mrs. Charles D. Sigsbee — 
og _& N.LOS B& O ct (the wife of the Maine's commander), Poultney Bigelow, and others. 
& ' Br Ne York. Gelett Burgess is to contribute a series of remarkable pictures and verse 
576 & 578 Broadway, “a about the ‘‘ Goop Babies.” Every number of St. NICHOLAS will be as Tho’ love be cold 
The T. Eaton Co., Toronto, Agts. inCanada. ¢ good as can be made. Do not despair— 
RAR RET EE EE | Keep in mind the fact that the young people of to-day are just as There's Ypsilantt 
3 25) anxious to read ST. NICHOLAS as you used to be,— and how many of , Underwear. 
fF ‘. them can you subscribe for and make happy? 
The Sincerest Flattery The price is $3.00 a year, and the year begins with November,— an especially 
beautiful birthday issue. December is the Christmas Number. Ali dealers or 
is imitation, so ’tis said. the publishers take subscriptions. 
tay apetsan of sini os seuss on tho 
ah yh | THE CENTURY CO., | 
| NION SQUARE NEW-YORK. 
Lehigh Valley UNION SQUARE, O 
a PS OS POTOT Tee eae deat COG OF | 
Railroad 
ae “ bs ~ os we we ri tal al Lal Sal tal tah tel tal tah] 
the first road to adoot a= Le } ’ 
dered, and the dining-ear is attached HARPER’S BAZAR 


e in all si 

ing approval from the travelling public form perfectly. Helps 
hat several oth oads have consid clothes fit. Sold in cities 
cred “the adviaabiliy of superseding CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS an larger towns, 

the old table d’héte cars with a la HAY & TODD MFG. CO., 
carte diners. . c Ypsilanti, Bich 
will be furnished at the uniform price of 

TO THE VICTOR 


BELONGS THE SPOILS fi | SLEEVE, 25 Cents. WAIST {‘Sictvs'{, 25 Cents. | SKIRT, 25 Cents. 
Therefore, the LEHIGH VALLEY WAIST WITH SLEEVE, 50 Cents. COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents. The CLINTON SAFETY PIN 


should certainly receive full credit for 
this marked improvement in supply | " 7 

ing passengers with meals or retresh All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. 
ments of the kind they want, just | 











in Has a Perfect Guard 
to Prevent Cloth Catching 
in Coil. 

Made of Tempered brass, 
doesn’t bend, Super-nickeled, 
doesn’t turn brassy. 

LOOK FOR GUARDED COIL 
Beware of Imitations.; 

Send Six CenTs in stamps for 

12 Ciinton Sarety Pins 


(assorted sizes) and a card of 
our new Sovran Prins. Their 


r The publishers cannot agree to mail patterns in fess than 3 days after receipt of order. 
when they want them, and in such | 


| 
quantity of variety as best suits the t . . B . 
various conditions of mankind. In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. | 
Pay Dye - ~ gh A : This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


in stamps, by Chas. S. Lee, General 
Passenger Agent, New York. 
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IF | 
to the traig during the entire journey | 

| the service has met with such flatter 
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Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of $ | 


| % SLEEVE OF DESIGN No use will prove their value. 
: 


; ; ; ‘ OAKVILLE COMPANY 
| es bs Pattern of sleeve is not, in any case, in- 
Waist ne ") , cluded with that of the waist. € | Wetetery, Come, 


: OPERA CLOAKS 


| UIL TED Silks and Satinsin Even- 
PES Ua aoe Mah ging Shades, suitable for lining 
opera wraps. For sale at the lining 
OE ER ln ak BEE pee nee . & | department of all dry-goods stores. 


EXCLU ists Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number : Nos. 110 and 112, pages 954, 055; and No. 111, Color Plate. & | “B 4 U we =m the Selvedge of Black 
' 











| 2 SKIRT “ “ No.... 





for which I enclose 
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Address Harper & Brorusrs, Franklin Square, New York City. @ Dress Goods 
OUVES AND OLivE Propucts. se a Prodipcree : Gcnsmatiin Gana Cheek, 











MRS. McBRIDE’S FINN. 


Young Mrs. McBride had had so much tronble with impudent servants 
that Bhe was on the verge of nervous prostration, and she would certain- 
we — over the verge had the McBride income been large enough. 

finally became 


ate, 
John,” she suid one day, “I have hired a new servant. She isn't 
icularly competent, but of one thing 1 am certain—she will not be 


mpudent. 
She won't?” cried her astonished husband. “ How do you know she 


won't?” 

& re she won't,” replied Mrs) McBride; “and even if she is, I 
shall not knowit. She's a Finn, just over; and:she doesp’t speak but 
four words of English.” 

All the next day Mra. McBride struggled with the Finn. She talked 
herself hoarse. She would fairly shout her directions, but shoute and 
whispers were alike to the Finn. She simply could not anderstand. 
When Mr. McBride came home at night his wife was again on the verge. 
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SANDY McSTREPHON TO HIS PHYLLIS. 
llow 4 
How shall I prove this ecstasy of mine? 

I love thee better than I do that sleek 
Lithe-shafted clab, my beauteous driving-cleek. 
I love thee better than my mashie fair 


I love thee, O my Colambine? 


That sende my Silvertown a-sailing throngh the air. 
I love thee better than my braseey sweet 
That sends the ball quite sevan hundred feet. 
I love thee better than my driver grand 
Which has been blest by old Tom Morris’ hand 
I'd rather have thee housed within my walls 
Than win a dozen seasoned guinea balls 
And if without thee I could e’er be teed on high, 
I'd rather have thee with the vilest coppy lie. 
I love thee, dear, so much I'd not complain 
To play five more and atil! to play again. 
I lvwve thee so I'd even be serene 
If thou shouldst speak apon the putting-green. 
Indeed, there'd be small woe withip my cup 
If but to get thee I must give golf up! 
Caaryie Surra, 
ee 
A charch in Bergen, Norway, is constructed entirely 
from compressed paper. This ie extraordinary, bat, 
as the Idiot says, a great many charches in this coun- 
try have been built from promissory notes. 
————— 

Oh, John, send for the Hoctor! Baby has ewal- 
lowed that counterfeit dollar you gave him!” ‘cried 
Mre. Wigge 

“ Nonsense,” replied Wiggs. ‘I'm not going to 
send good money after bad.” 


> 


“Why did Mamie Higgins decline to take a tandem 
bicycle ride with Jimmie Gossip mr 


* Somebody tuld her he was a confirmed backbiter.” 
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A DRAWBACK. 


“Tt must be fine,” sald poor jaded old Hawkins to 
his friend Purslow, who has just moved into the conn- 
try, “to live In such close touch with nature. And 
then your table, fresh eggs, fresh butter, fresh vege- 
tablea—” 

* Not at Perkineville,” said Purslow. “ We live too 
far from the city to get fresh batter and eggs and 
vegetables.” 

—— 


An Bnglish weekly that is continually. printing 
jokes from this page withoat credit contains an inter- 
esting article on “How Bazars Are Robbed.” lt 
makes no mention of the particular phase of Bazar 
rubbery, however, to which we have called attentfhon. 


“They any Willoughby Wigglies,-who has-just in- 
herited a million from bis grandfather, is so ifiterate 
that he cannot write his own name." 4 

* Good. He is a fortunate young man. 
sign checks, he won't be able to squander bis fortane, 


_—_—_—seo_- 


**L think,” said Marmoadake to his flancée, “that you 
will make an ideal honsewife.”” 

“Then you'd better think otherwise,” she retorted. 
“Do you know what «a housewife is? It's a emall 
bag containing buttons, needles, pins, spools of cotton, 
a comb, tobacco, pipe, and matches, designed for 
soldiers. I assure you, sir, that I am pot only nota 
email bag, but I do not contain buttons, needles, pins, 
spools of cotlon, a comb, tobacco, pipe, and. matches 
designed for soldiers, and if you are marrying me with 
the idea in mind that Ldo, the sodner-we call it off the 
better.” 

He changed his mind. 

— 


Tur Vorcvene Warrerss. “ Appleplepenchpierice- 
puddingvanillaleecream.” 


Tux Voracious Boanpes. “ Yes, please.” 
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NOT LASTING, 


Marie. “ Dw 


YOU MAKE AN IMPRESSION ON Him?” 
Edith, “ Yea; sur tt DID NOT Lasr. 


He WAS TOO soFT,” 


If he ci 


heartily. 





hoarse 


A shool-teac 


about pink. 





terrier. 


She was a good little girl, but undeniab! 
complexion, large pale blue eyes, and vague features. One day she came 
to school wearin 
The other little g 

“ You have a very pretty dress, Jennie,” said the teacher. 

“ Yes,” replied Jennie, sadly, of 


a beautiful 
8 gasped wit 


“Why do you shout so when you talk to her?” he asked, laughing 


“ way? Why, I simply can’t make her hear !” cried bis wife. “I amso 
can hardly speak aloud, and I am completely worn out. 
shall I do, dear ?” 
“ Let me discha’ 
“Discharge her !” echoed his wife. 
the average man’s. su; 
who knows four wo) 
that do? Why, John, I have discharged her seventeen times already, and 
she thinks I’ve been telling her to get dinner |” 


What 


her, of course.” 4 

“That's just about as sensible as 
estion, Discharge her! Discharge that Finn 

is of English!” she sobbed. “What good would 


—_———>—— 


Why does not kind Nature make us all beautiful? How many of us 
have to — her treatment of us with philosophy in place of ‘content. 
er tells a pathetic little story of one of her pupils. All the 

plain folk who have to pass by the gay apparel designed for their hand- 
somer fellow-beings will sympathize with the child's sad conclusion 


plain. She had a sallow 


ink dress, dainty, fluffy, and very pink. 
admiration—for the dress. 


t’s pretty, but J’m not becoming to pink.” 
_—_.>_— 


“TI wouldn't have refused that young man if I'd been you,” said a 
maiden aunt to her youn: 
“ I don’t think I would either if I'd 


and frisky niece. 
n you,” retorted the saucy maiden. 


— 


“T feel like a stuffed owl,” yawned the Pug. 
“'T feel like something a great deal worse than that,” said the Scotch 


“ What can that be 7” demanded the Pug. 
“ I—I feel like a—like a Pug-dog!” said the Terrier. 


HOW 


“| SUPPOSE YOU ARK LOOKING OVER THK PAPEK FOK A BAKGATN, RH?” 


“Ir | were 


A LAWFUL EXPEDIENT 


“Say, old man,I made the most abeurd mistake 


yesterday, A police patrol wagon passed me, and I 
ould have eworn I canght a glimpse of you in it.” 

**What time was it?” . 

** About five in the afternoon, perhaps a little later.” 

** Well, it wasn'ta mistake. It was 1.” 

“What? You arrested? What for?” 

“ To save my life.” 

“ Why, how?” 

“ Well, the trouble began when my wife asked me, 
just as I started.down town after breakfast, to drop 
into Wholeblock's department store and get her a spool 
of thread. So as to be sure I didn’t forget it | went 
there before going to the office, and after some litle 
trouble I found the right counter aud bought the 
thread all right. Then! started out, at peace with the 
world, but when I got where the door onght to have 
been, itwasn’tthere. I smiled a little at getting twist- 
ed like that, and started back for the other end of the 
store, bat the door wasn’t there either. Well, sir, I 
roamed around for a couple of hours, langhing at my- 
self all the time for being fool enough to get lost ina 
store, looking for that elusive exit, and never getting 
an inch nearer to it, apparently. Then I quit laughing, 
and settled down to a systematic search for the way 
out. After another bour of fruitless effort 1 found 
myself just/as far from my object as ever, and maybe 
got a little rattled and excited; at any rate, 1 remem- 
ber darting up ove aisle and rushing down another, 
pushing my way desperately through throngs of 
women, and rioting around counter after counter,until 
I was completely tired out, but never catching even a 
glimpse of the door, Then at last the awful) serious- 
ness of my position burst upon me. There 1 was, 
actually, 1 feared eateyeeshie. tent in a trackless, il- 
limitable waste of dress-goods; at the least, it might 
be days before I could work my way out. I tried to 
think what it was best to do, but the horror of my 
situation seemed to benumb my brain. - Next I have 
a confused recollection of plunging here, there, every- 
where, in frantic, efforts. to esca I have a dim idea 
that in my despair I even offered the elevator-boy 
fabulous sams to cut the elevator loose and shoot me 
out through the rovf. All the rest is a hideous phantas- 
magoria of reeling coapters, wheeling floors, whirling 
crowds of women, ingly dancing diabolical jigs at 
the sight of my misery, until, late in the afternoon, I 
et jl. panting, starving, desperate, up aginst one 
of-the counters in that vast impenetrable jun; The 
very violence of my exertions had by this time, worn 
out the erazy rioting of my fears, and to some extent 
cleared my brain ; and as my bloodshot eyes fell upon 
the gloves scattered over the counter, upon which I 
supported myself, I had an inspiration—a heaveu-sent 
plan of escape su itself. With elaborate cun- 


ggested 
ning, calculated to attract attention, | sli a pair of 
the gloves into my pocket, and uatndell te culieell 





THE STORM 


rO LOOK OVER Ir, I WOULD sex 





ENDED. 


THE GREATEST BARGAIN I EVER STRUCK.” 


For one dreadful moment my heart stopped beatMg, 
as no Ofie seemed to notice my theft, bat the next in- 
giant a hand was clapped heavily upon my shoulder, 
and, eureka! I wax led to the door and given in charge 
to a policeman as a shoplifter. I could have hugged 
the store detective as 1 once more felt the glorious free 
air of heaven upon my fevered face.” 

* Bat how did you fix the matter up 7?” 

“Oh, easily enough. The jadge happened to be a 
married man himself, so when | explained and offered 
to either return or pay for the gloves-——-which, by-the- 
way, were a pair of conl-beaver’s mitts—he discharged 
me at once,ruling that mine was a justifiable expedient, 
since ‘ necessity knows no law.'” 


a 


** Doctor,” said Mr. Gargoyle, as he looked over the 
physician's bill for professional services, “ | wonder if 
we could arrange to settle this account in trade ?” 

“ We might,” replied the doctor, doubtfally ; “what 
business are you in, Mr. Gargoyle?” 

“Well, | see that I owe you for ten calls. How 
would it do for me to return those calls, for I am some- 
thing of a caller myself?” 

But the doctor refused to consider the proposition, 


_—_—»——— 


An English newspaper having offered a prize of £5 
for the best reply to the question “ Who makes the 
t Wife?” should have given it to that loyal soul 
who wrote “Dear Sir: Mine. Yours truly, Bertram 


——_——>_—_ 


“The public is warned,” says a pronounced Jingo 
contemporary, “against agents now in our midst 
claiming to have for sale # Complete History of the 
United States. The work, which we have not seen, 
must be a delusion and a snare, because the United 
States is stil] making ite history, and it won't be com- 
plete for some time to come ” 


oe 


“ Willie Jones, how many pounds make a ton 2” 

** All depends, ma’am, on the stuff. A ton of coal, 
with the wagon and driver weighed in, comes to about 
1900 pounds, pa says; and I suw in a newspaper the 
other day that a ton of gold is abuut £120,000.” 


—_—_ Se 


Fiest Prorrsson. “Isn't it strange about old Dr. 
Hardbee ; he bas taken to going to all the dances and 
afternoon teas in town, © you suppose his mind c: 
wo . rs. 

s00ND Proreseor. “Oh, no; heis gathering mate-~ 
rial for his new work, Do Women really eased at 








